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GOOD BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


In the Boyhood of Lincoln. 


A Story of the Black Hawk War and the Tunker 
Schoolmaster. By HezeEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
author of ‘‘The Zigzag Books,”’ ‘‘The Log 
Schoolhouse on the Columbia,’’ etc. With 

, many Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Butterworth describes the boyhood of 
Abraham Lincoln, and the strange life of the early 
days in the middle West. No boy or girl who 
wishes to understand the earlier life of one of the 
greatest of Americans can ignore this book—a 
romance founded upon fact. 


Englishman’s Haven. 


By W. J. Gorvon, author of ‘The Captain- 
General,”’ etc. With 8 full-page Illustra- 
tions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The romantic story of a boy’s adventures among 
the Indians and French of C ape Breton, and his 
exploits when the Americans, and afterward the 
English, captured the stronghold of Louisbourg. 
A thrilling tale of our colonial times. 


Along the Florida Reef. 


Cuartes F. Howper, joint author of 
‘Elements of Zodlogy.’’ With numerous 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A story of camping and fishing adventures in 
company with a naturalist in Florida. The author 
combines entertainment and instruction, and his 
book is filled with illustrations which will be 
prized by every young reader who has ever visited 
the sea-shore, or cares for information regarding 
fishes, shells, and the various forms of marine life. 


By 


The Battle of New York. 


By Witu1AmM O. Stopparp, author of ‘Little 
Smoke,’ “Crowded out o° Crofield,’’ etc. 
With 11 Illustrations and colored Frontis- 
piece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This popular author presents an extraordinary 
page of our history, which is unfamiliar to readers 
of the younger eneration. He tells what two boys 
saw and experienced during the great draft riots 
in New York. Side by side with these scenes there 
are some vivid descriptions of a boy’s adventures 
at the battle of Gettysburg. 


Hermine’s Triumphs. 


A Story for Girls and Boys. By Mapame 
Cotoms. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


The popularity of this charming story of French 
home life, which has passed through many editions 
in Paris, has been earned by the sustained interest 
of the narrative, the sy mpathetic cre of 
character, and the wh 
which are suggested. One of the Kat, delightful 
books for girls published in recent years. 





aw Send for the illustrated holiday number of 
Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing announce- 
ments of important new and forthcoming books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3 anp 5 Bonp StrREET, NEw York. 


To 
New England 


Women 
Free! 


an elaborately illustrated (photo-engrav- 
ings) 262-page book, just out, about 
home furnishing, which will prove indis- 
pensable to you whether you wish to 
furnish a flat or a mansion, whether you 
buy your furniture of us or some one 
else. We mail it free, paying the post- 
age—send us your address. 


A. McArthur & Co,, 


FIVE GREAT STORES FULL OF 
Fashionable Furniture, 
16 to 26 Cornhill, Boston. 





P. S. Our second new fall stock of fashion- 
able chamber, dining-room and parlor furniture 
has just arrived, It was made to our order by the 
best factories in the country from exclusive 
designs. You cannot know what the style is till 
you see either our furniture or our book about it. 


We are offering some special bargains in 
fashionable parlor furniture. A $100 Rug 


Suit for 885.00. A $90.00 Suit for $75.00. 
A _ $75.00 Suit for $55.00—and many more 


equally alluring. 





















CAMEO 
EDITION 


“The exquisite Cameo Edition—daintily 


printed and bound.”—BosTon Post. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST ISSUED : 


Bitter Sweet. Kathrina. 
By Dr. J. G. HOLLANp. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


By THoMAS NELSON PAGE. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
DREAM LIFE. 


By DonaLp G. MITCHELL. 
Each with frontispiece etching. 


16mo, gilt top, $1.25; the six vols. 


in 


‘ 


a box, $7.50. 


‘Beautiful examples of book- maine ad 
TION. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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743-745 Broadway, New York. 








s the way we make it 


that causes 


Worcester 


Salt 


to be the purest, whitest, 
saltiest salt in the world 
for household and dairy. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., New York. 





The new quick-winding Wa- 
terbury watch has a jeweled 
movement and is cased in 


co 


in-silver, and gold filled 


cases. 


American machinery and 


brains have added beauty 


an 


d elegance toa watch that 


WAS always noted as a 


It 


Good time-keeper. 
is Still a low-priced watch. 
No cheap Swiss watch— 


made by the foreign labor 
system—can compare with 


it. 


Any jeweler sells it. 
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STOVE LIFTERS, 
POKERS& KNOBS. 


ote and fiardware Plated. On sale by all 
Stove and ieguare Pew or sample by mail, 
30 cents. A KNOBS are used only 


on ee om can are cold in use, 


MADE ONLY BY 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 














| Intelligent, Enterprising and Reliable Young Men 


are wanted at the 


pND SCHOO, 
4) SHORT HAN? 
SS Gisiittl, 
AND 
TYPE-WRITING 7 


to learn SHORTHAND by the New Practical Method. 
Good positions in business promptly secured for gradu- 
ates. For particulars address, 


ALBANY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Be Sure you get 


Squire’s 
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Leaf 
Lard 
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Don’t offer your friends pie in the | 
crust of which is impure lard or any | 


|concoctions put up as substitutes. | 


Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, | 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. | 
All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 
rendered. 
Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1842. Incorporated 1892, 


The Glenwood Range, 
the King of the Kitchen. 














The Weir Stove Co., of Taun- 


ton, Mass., are the makers. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 


A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 





Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 


Prepared by M. S. AYER, of Boston, 
A Vegetarian for many years. 


Price, 20 cents per pound. 


Directions.—Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Follow the directions and you will use no other. 

PRINCIPAL GROCERS SELL IT. 


Send for book on “Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. 
M. S. AYER, 408 State Se. anntaneall 
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SMITH 


COAL IS UP 
BUT OIL WAS NEVER LOWER IN PRICE. 


For rooms difficult to heat with a furnace orstove this 


Hub Oil Heater 


is just what is wanted. 
one cent per hour. 


This stove can be safely shipped to any part of the ‘ 
Write for circulars. 


Makers of Hub Stoves, Ranges and Heaters, 
bese to 54 Union pansenncdios Boston. 


It furnishes a powerful heat at about 
It is used extensively for heating offices 
Cooking attachments can be furnished if 


& ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
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Makes Babies Healthy. 


Will Instantly relieve tender feet, 

It will cure a Chafing Baby. 

Will quickly stop the smart of a burn. 
It is a specific for itching. 

Is for troubles always home-treated. 


It is a sure Remedy for all Inflammatory 
or Glandular diseases of the skin, 


Also all 
Troubles. 


Parasitic or Nervous Skin 


It gives satisfaction. 


Sold by Druggists. 


The Comfort Powder Oo., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Sweeter than Oatmeal! 
More Nourishing! 
Easier to Cook! 
- Easier to Digest! 








Germ 


FOR BREAKFAST. 





Gluten & Germ of Wheat! 
True Wheat Flavor! 
Relished by All! 

Sold Everywhere! 














ois GROVER'S 
LADIES 
SOFT 
TENDER 
SHOES 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
GEO. W. KIES & CO., Norwich, Conn. 
GREENOUGH & HAZELTINE, Concord, N. H. 
EZRA A. DAY, Worcester, Mass. 
GOWDY & REMINGTON SHOE CO., 
"Springfield, Mass. 
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among braids, and is well known gs —= 
by every retailer in the COUNLTY. Som 
It commands the highest price on $s 
account of its merit. For binding sm 
and facing ladies’ dresses “GOFF’S $= 
has no equal. Look for this $-—/- 


clasp. No other braid has it. 
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For the Companion. 


been his share of the spoil of a Yorkist archer, |an atmosphere of treason there which hung over | armor and saddle-gear, and bows and spears, and 


slain the year before in a fray on 


highroad. Formerly the lad had been harassed | 


Craven | the Marches like a fog. 


That Sir Watty had a rushlight’s choice between 


HOW DICKON CAME BY HIS NAME. | by dreams that the dead man, all shivering and King Edward and Queen Margaret no one ever 


A Tale of Christmas in the Olden Time. 


In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Though more crests are 
blazoned nowadays than 
there are minutes in which 
the heralds may count 

them, yet old families 

still live, with roots 
deep down in rural 
England’s soil, 
and nourish in 
quiet legends 
which, when 
they come to 
notice, are the 
fairest flowers 
in the garden 
of English 
folk-lore. 
Such a tale 
the Tambows 
of Shropshire 
can tell. Once, 
it is dimly un- 
a derstood, the 
. 4 narrative was 
_.» Written out, 
aud even printed from types in Caxton’s own 
press. If this be true, the book has long been lost. 
But the story is worth keeping. 

Dickon looked at this time to be well on in his 
teens. He was so tall and stout a lad that grown 
men spoke to him, now and again, as to one of 
themselves. Just what his age might be, 
however, it lay beyond mortal power to discover. 
His mother was long since dead. His native 
hamlet had been wiped by fire and sword from 
the face of the earth. 

His father could remember nothing more of 
Dickon’s birth than that it was either just before 
the Battle of Bloreheath in Stafford, or soon after 
the fierce fight at Mortimer’s Cross in Hereford. 
The one would make him sixteen years old, the 
other scarcely more than fourteen. Whether it 
was sixteen or fourteen no living soul ‘in England 
cared. 

There was as yet no other name for him than 
Dickon—that is to say, any securely fastened 
name. He had been called Smithson, and even 
Smith, by word of mouth among strangers. But 
the rough men close at hand commonly hailed 
him with oaths, which pointed to no surname 
whatever. Indeed, surnames were matters strictly 
for his betters—for gentlefolk, or at the least for 
thrifty yeomen with a dozen cows or fourscore 
sheep on a walk. 

There could never have been a thought, there- 
fore, in Dickon’s head as to what name was 
likest to stick to him, since of all unlabelled 
hinds in Salop surely he was the lowliest. 

Thought, in truth, is an over-fine word for 
aught that went forward in Dickon’s brain. He 
knew only some few things more clearly than did 
the horses and dogs about him. 

He did know, first of all, that his grim master, 
who lived up in the castle just above, was named 
Sir Watty Curdle, and that the castle itself was 
Egswith. That he was Sir Watty’s man was by 
far the most important thing there was for him 
to know; and that it might be kept always fresh 
hefore his eyes and patent to all others, this lord’s 
device of two running hares, back to back, one 
turned upside down, was sewn upon the breast of 
Dickon’s leather jerkin. 

Dickon had more reasons for holding his 
master to be a foul ruffian and robber than the 
dumb brutes in stable and kennel could have 
possessed; though doubtless they, too, were of 
the same opinion. He knew, furthermore, that 
the king was a tall and fine young man, because 
he had seen him after Tewksbury. He knew 
that the Lady Curdle came from Cheshire, which 
Was reputed to lie northward. 

He knew that all men-at-arms who wore three 
stags’ heads on their jackets were his natural 
enemies; and that it was thought better to bea 
soldier than the son of a smith. Sometimes he 
thought that it must be better to be dead than 
cither. 

Dickon’s belongings were all on his back. He 
owned a thick shirt of rough woollen, which had 











| frosted over, had come back for his shirt; but 
| these dreams were past long since, and he wore 
| the shirt now like a second skin, so wholly did it 
| Seem a part of him. 

Over this shirt was drawn his leather tunic, 
| which was becoming too tight. Under this were 
| fastened with cowhide thongs the points of his 
old leathern hose, also strained now almost to 
bursting. His shoes were rude and worn 
contrivances of leather, bound on over ankle and 


His neck and tangled shock 
of yellow hair were hidden under a caped hood of 
coarse brown cloth. 

In these garments he toiled miserably by day ; 
in them he slept in his cold corner of the smithy 


instep with cords. 


floor by night. By night and day the solitary 
aspiration of his mind was for the time when he 
might escape his father’s curses and beatings, 
and bear a spear among the men-at-arms. 

This chance came to him suddenly, on a 
December day, when the air over the Marches 
was so thick and gray and cold that men desired 
to fight, if only to keep their blood from chilling 
within them. Out of this chance proceeded 
strange things, the legend of which has lived 
these hundreds of years in Salop. 

Sir Watty Curdle did what he dared toward 
being a law to himself. In the fastnesses of the 
Welsh mountains, just back of his domain, there 
were always whisperings of new Lancastrian 
plots and bold adventures. These drifted to 
Egswith Castle, on its steep, ugly crag, and made 











believed. If it had suited his ends he would as 
easily have been the king’s man. But since the 
hated Stanleys were cheek-by-jowl with the king, 
there could be nothing for Sir Watty but the 
other side. 

Beside, he had grievances. That is to say, 
other gentlemen in the country-side had houses 
and fair daughters and plate and fat cattle. 
These things rankled in Sir Watty’s mind. 





Sir Watty rose on this December morning with 


his head clear from a month’s carouse, with his 
muscles itching for sharp work, and with the 
eager sniff of rapine in his nostrils. 

Word that sport was afoot ran presently about 
through the galleries and yards and clustering 
outer hovels within the high-perched walls. of 
Egswith. Rough, brawny men forthwith dragged 
out haubergeons and sallets, and leathern jackets 
stuffed with wool, and smiled grimly over them 
and put them on. 

Two troopers in sleeveless coats of plate mail, 
and heavy greaves and boots, came clanking 
down the jagged hill-path. They routed with | 
loud halloos the threescore people who dwelt in | 
the foul and toppling huts huddled at the foot of | 
the crag, under the shadow of gray Egswith. | 

“Ho! Ho-o!” they bawled. “Out with you— 
out! out! Your lord rides to-day !”’ 

A bustling crowd arose on the instant. Strong 
men swarmed in the open. Some were sent into 





shouted joyous quips from group to group. 

Dull-browed women, with backs bent like 
beasts of burden, brought food and hoods and 
such tackle at command, in sulky silence. Half- 
clad children hung about the doorways, gazing 
wonderingly. From the castle gates some horses 
were being led out; and about the high walls 
rang the shrill blare of trumpet-calls. 

The two troopers, after setting all in motion 
outside, clanked their way into the smithy, and 
the black one, Morgan, he with a brutish face, 
seamed and gashed with red scars,—where only 
one eye remained to glare in rude arrogance,— 
kicked the door open, and cried out as he did so: 

“Are you dead here, then? What are your 
ears for, fools? And no fire!”’ 

Dickon crossed the floor of the smithy, and 
stood before the intruders. 

“The old man will light fires no more,’’ he 
said, with dogged indifference, pointing a sidelong 
thumb to the bundle of straw at the tail of the 
forge, beneath the bellows. 

There, flat on his back, lay the smith, with 
wide-open, staring eyes, anda face of greenish- 
brazen hue; his huge grizzled beard spread stiffly 
outward like the bristling collar of some unclean 
giant vulture. 

‘‘He was ever a surly swine,’’ Morgan growled. 
**Even as we need him most, he fails us thus!”’ 

Dickon offered no opinion upon this. ‘It fell 
on him in the night,’’ he said. 

Morgan leant over as far as his iron casings 
permitted, to note what share of breath remained 
in the smith’s body. Then he rose, and looked 
the lad from top to toe with his sullen single eye. 

“Get you into his foot-gear, then, and follow 
on,”’ he snarled, curtly. 

Then for the first time the other man-at-arms 
spoke. He was a huge, reddish warrior, with 
the shoulders of an ox, and a face which flamed 
forth from out the casings of his head-piece like a 
setting winter sun. 

“Were it not better to leave him ?’’ this Rawly 
asked. “If he chance to get his head broken, 
how will Sir Watty make shift for a smith ?’’ 

Morgan sneered this down. ‘The lout hath 
not the wit for the tenth part of a smith,”’ he 
said. ‘Between this and Bromfield there are a 
dozen of the craft to be had at the bare mention 
of a halter.” 

Thus it was that a soldier's life opened before 
Dickon. 

He made haste to don his father’s sleeveless 
chain coat and sallet. Then, choosing a crossbow 
and sheaf of quarrels for himself, he gathered 
such other weapons as the smithy held, and 
carried them out into the open. Now the troop 
was forming, and the start close at hand. 

The lad had seen many of these rallies for a 
raid; but this one, wherein he was to have part, 
had a new glory eyes. He rubbed 
shoulders with the men who were making ready 
against the ride. With the boldness of an equal 
he bore a hand to help them fit the armor to their 


in his 


backs. There was none to make him afraid. 
When a knavish hobler offered to force his 
crossbow from him in exchange for a rusty 


pole-axe, Dickon smote him on the head witha 
full man’s might and heart, and kept his weapon. 

At last Sir Watty came stalking down the 
broken, winding path, with his chestnut stallion 
led prancing from rock to rock at his heels. 
Behind him came a score of men-at-arms, and 
then still other horses at halter. 

The knight stopped on the boulder at the foot 
of the hill, that two men might lift him to the 
saddle. As moved forward there arose a 
great, joyful shout and clanking bustle of men 
mounting to follow. Dickon was of the sorrier 
sort who must run on their own legs; but no man 
on armored steed was prouder than he. 

Sir Watty sat with alert, poised lightness in 
his stirrups, as if the brigandines which cased him 
from nape to ankle had been of linen instead of 
close-set, burnished metal plates overlapping one 
the other like a fish’s scales and planned with 
cunning joints. Gilt nails studded the angles of 
this glittering suit, and the body of it was covered 
with green velvet, with the two hares of Curdle 
wrought in gold upon the breast. 

Unlike the lesser riders, he wore bascinet and 
gorget on head and neck, with light pauldrons, 
velvet-clad and shaped like eagles’ talons, running 
out to his shoulders over the scaled mail. 

There were unnumbered tales as to how Sir 


he 


the fields with horns to summon yokels who were | Watty had come by this princely harness, all of 


grubbing among the roots. 


Others haled forth |a likeness in that they imputed its possession to 
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plunder. One might well credit this on looking | native of these parts, and knew the evil repute of 
at the man’s face as he rode.with lifted visor—the | the stronghold they were about to attack. Nota 


curved, bony, beak-like nose, the stone-gray eyes, 
the thin, brief line of lips twisted tight together— 
all as relentless and shrewd and cruel as some- 
thing born of snake or hawk. 


Clustering at his back rode thirty men-at-arms, | 


no other knight among them. There were 
unfrocked monks, loose, wandering troopers, 
murderers, revolted townsmen and mere generic 
ruffians from anywhere on the face of the earth, 
al! gathered to Egswith by the magnet of its 
lawless fame, and all risking life and facing 
punishment here and hereafter with Sir Watty 
because they knew him for a master knave and 
robber. 

These wore ill-assorted armor, the random 
product of years of raiding—some nearly covered 
with iron, others with no more than a rusted 
haubergeon and battered sallet. Of weapons, too, 
there was as mongrel a show. Some bore hagbuts, 
or hand-guns, to be fired with powder, and had 
leather bags full of stone bullets hanging at their 
saddles. Among the others were crossbows with 
wyndacs and without, lances, bills, long and 
short pole-axes, and even spiked clubs of iron. 

Dickon joined the score of footmen who turned 
into the road as the cavalcade filed by. 

For a little these all trudged behind the horses, 
bearing their lighter cuirasses and caps and their 
long or cross-bows with easy spirits. It was a 
morning made for walking, with black frost 
holding the ground so stiff that it rang like stone 
under the clattering hoofs ahead. A sharp air 
tweaked nostrils and ears, and made the blood 
glow even in churlish veins. 

It was to the footmen nothing short of delight 
to stride onward thus, with a captain in front 
who feared naught, and on one’s shoulder a 
weapon of death. 

Later in the day, when their course lay over a 
rough moorland stretch where bleak winds whis- 
tled, and hunger began to gnaw upon fatigue, 
the adventure became less joyful. Still Dickon 
pressed forward upon the freshest hoof-marks, 
gay of heart. Others, who carried more years 
and a staler fancy, began to lag. Then an inter- 
esting thing happened. 

At a word from Morgan, huge Rawly and a 
dozen others wheeled out from the troop and, 
halting at the side of the highway in waiting till 
the footmen had passed, drew close in behind 
them. 

To make the meaning of this more clear, some 
of these horsemen pleasantly pricked their spear- 
points into the weariest of those walking before 
them. ‘Thereafter the whole body moved on 
more swiftly. 

None of the peasants knew whither the expe- 
dition was proceeding. For the first few leagues, 
journeying down the valley of the little stream 
which rose back of Egswith, they had seen ata 
distance more than one frowning castle. But 
they bad come near to no human habitation. 
Then had ensued the arduous march across the 
moor, with no sign of castle or roof-tree. 

But now, some hours after high noon, they 
were advancing upon a better-ordered country, 
with smooth rogds and farm-lands. The moun- 
tains on the right were farther away now, and 
hung pale blue upon the confines of the gray sky. 
There were farm-houses in view, and these were 
of a larger and more prosperous aspect than 
Dickon had seen before. The husbandmen 
seemed to have small appetite for fighting, too, 
for they could be discerned presently fleeing with 
their women, children and cattle across their 
fields to woodland shelter. 

The spectacle of people making their escape 
before his approach was new to Dickon. He 
swelled out his chest to a greater girth because 
of it, and forgot the heated aching of his feet. 

Sir Watty permitted the men to enter and 
ransack one of these farm-places. No living soul 
was to be discovered, but of food there was 
plenty. Some of the older and wiser troopers 
knew where to look for gear of less transient 
moment. But the spoil was not of importance. 

Soon they were all pressing on again, along the 
highroad traversing this peaceful and fertile 
plain. By and by an old archer who trudged by 
Dickon’s side halted in surprise, and as he stepped 
forward again, growled out in perplexed disquiet : 

‘“Nay—aught but that, Sir Waddy, aught but 
that!”’ 

Dickon, looking ahead, noted that his lord, 
after a moment’s parley, had turned his course to 
the left, and was leading the party into a narrow 
lane. 

Some of the hoblers, mounted on their light 
nags, were sent flying off across fields still more 
to the left, and Morgan came galloping back to 
the rear of the column. When he had muttered 
some charge to Rawly and then set back again to 
join his chief, it became known that Rawly with 
his handful of horse and all the footmen were to 
continue on the highroad. 

The lad would never have thought out what 
this division of forces signified, but the old archer, 
little by little, and more to hear his own voice 
than from kindness to the boy, informed his 
mind. The company had been split in twain 
because the quarry was near at hand, and must 
needs be surrounded. 

This was good soldiery, but in the present case 
it would be useless. Sir Watty and every mother’s 
son with him would be slain—the footmen as well 
as the rest. Of this there could be no tittle of 
doubt, the archer cheeringly insisted. He was a 





man-jack of them would ever find himself back 
upon this blessed highroad again! Of that he 
made certain. 

Dickon listened to these astounding tidings with- 
out any very near sense of fear. To look Death 
in the eye seemed not an unnatural thing, now 
that he was a soldier and wore an iron jacket. 
But his blood chilled within him when he heard 
the answer to his idle query. 

“Ts it bigger then than Egswith ?”’ he had asked. 

The gray old archer, stealing an apprehensive 
glance about him, and whispering sidelong, 
replied : 

“There are no walls—that eye can see. But 
inside is a sorcerer who fights with magic fires, 
and can on the instant raise up battlements of 
poisoned adders and scorpions, and blow upon us 
with a wind so deadly that at its touch our flesh 
will melt from our bones. If yon men wist 
whither Sir Waddy led them, they would fall 
upon him first and tear him limb from limb.” 

HAROLD FREDERIC. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


KATHY’S CONSCIENCE. 


“TI haven’t any conscience,’’ said Kathy Ward, 
standing at the window and addressing Georgia 
Greene, her new room-mate, who- was. still 
bending over her book in the dim afternoon light. 

**¢Julius Cesar, Aulus Plautius and Suetonius, 
Roman generals invading Britain,’’’ murmured 
her more studious room-mate. ‘Why, Kathy 
Ward, of course you have! Everybody has a 
conscience.’ 

Kathy shook her head. ‘Not I,’’ she answered, 
sadly, ‘‘and sometimes when it is half dark, and 
I remember how far away from home I am, it 
scares me to think about my conscience.” 

** ‘Julius Cesar, Aulus Plautius and Suetonius.’ 
Just now you said you hadn’t any conscience. 
‘Roman generals invading Britain,’ ’’ said Georgia, 
with her eyes on the ceiling. 

Kathy turned toward the window with a sigh. 
Conscience or no conscience, she was truly sorry 
for her past negligence, and those lively unlawful 
whisperings which had been punished by her 
separation from her chosen friend and usual 
room-mate, Jennie Randall. 

Kathy was a shy girl. To few people could 
she unreservedly open her heart; but Jennie had 
charmed her. Now, sorely missing her confidante, 
she had tried to speak her thought to this newer 
friend, whose companionship had been thrust 
upon her for her improvement. 

“J suppose it is not having a mother that 
makes me different,’? Kathy went on. ‘Mothers 
can make you understand things, but aunts can’t. 
Aunt Octavia talks to me about a still, small 
voice, but I have never heard it, have you? Have 
you, Georgia ?”’ 

“Why, yes, of course I have,” answered 
Georgia, impatiently, ‘‘and so have you, and so 
has everybody. It’s wicked to say you haven’t! 
‘Gaul was conquered by the Romans fifty years 
before Christ, and divided into four provinces; 
three centuries later it was overrun by savage 
tribes, among whom the Franks had the ascen- 
dancy and gave their name tothe country!’ You 
had better study your review for Friday, Kathy ; 
it is awfully hard.” 

Doctor Egerton’s school had for years been of 
high repute in the part of the country where 
Kathy Ward lived. Young ladies were sent from 
among the best families within a radius of three 
hundred miles to acquire their education there. 

Of the two hundred pupils of her time, Kathy 
Ward was perhaps the most sensitive and the 
most impulsive by nature. She was a sweet, 
honest-faced girl of fifteen, with much ability, 
and a degree of self-respect which should have 
bettered her conduct reports; but she had faults, 
and they were of a kind to interfere greatly with 
her success in school life. 

Kathy’s tallest stumbling-block was that she 
was easily led, and had failed to select a wise 
leader. Kathy had become a close friend and 
admirer of Jennie Randall, the prettiest, brightest 
and most unscrupulous girl in her class. 

On the morning after Kathy had reproached 
herself to her new room-mate, she was led once 
more into mischief by the blond Jennie. The 
earlier recitations were over, and the class had 
been for the past hour under the instruction of 
the singing teacher in the chapel. 

It was a large room with a raised platform, 
before which stood rows of settees. Against the 
walls stood a cabinet of curiosities, of various 
sorts, given by former scholars. 

The singing-hour was over, and the process of 
marching and halting necessary to the orderly 
withdrawal of the class had begun. Miss Hance 
was dusting and rearranging the little. collection 
of curiosities. Several stuffed birds and well- 
filled trays of coins had been removed from the 
cabinets and placed on the back settees, which 
had not been in use during the lesson. 

While she marched slowly along in her place, 
Kathy saw Jennie Randall reach quickly toward 
an open case containing a little heap of dingy- 
looking coins of different sizes. Jennie missed her 
mark, glanced backward at Kathy, shrugged her 
shoulders, showed her empty fingers and laughed. 

In a few moments Kathy was opposite the 





box in her turn. .With the idea of trying to 
accomplish the thing which Jennie had failed in, 
she stretched out her hand toward the uncovered 
case. Under the very eyes of the singing teacher, 
she seized undetected the thick black coin which 
her fingers first touched, and carried it at her side 
with a sense of triumph. 


At the door she had an instant’s opportunity to | 


speak to Jennie. 

“I did it, I did it!’ Kathy whispered, showing 
the coin. ‘‘Here—take it.” 

But Jennie shook her head. 
she said, laughing. 

‘I am sure J don’t. What shall I do with it?” 

“Oh, anything; put it back at recess.” 

Kathy consigned the coin to her pocket and 
went to her recitation. 

“Come with me to the chapel,’’ she said to 
Jennie, when the noon bell had struck and they 
were free. ‘I am so afraid I shall forget this. I 
want to put it where I found it.” 

The two friends walked away together, talking 
confidentially and laughing much. But Kathy’s 
laughter soon ended. 

Miss Hance had finished her work, the collection 
was back in its place, and the cabinet doors 
locked fast. 

‘What shall I do?’’ asked Kathy, looking at 
her unwelcome possession and turning pale. ‘‘I 
can’t give it back to Miss Hance; there wouldn’t 
be anything to say.” 

“Of course there wouldn’t; don’t think of it. 
Wait until the things are out again and put it 
with them then. It won’t be so very long, 
perhaps.” 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t! It may be months, and 
I couldn’t keep it all that time. Why, it isn’t 
mine! It is stealing,’’ she said, nearly in tears. 

“Why, no it isn’t stealing!’’ cried Jennie. 
‘You didn’t take it to keep. ~ Wait until to-morrow 
morning and I will think of a way to get it back. 
I'll find the key, maybe, and after breakfast I'll 
tell you what to do.”’ 

In spite of this assurance Kathy was uncom- 
forted. She went about all day long with the 
coin a lump of remorse at the bottom of her 
pocket. Still Jennie’s cheering promise helped 
her to bear up. She had unbounded faith in her 
friend’s ability. Her own idea would have been 
to return the coin and confess. But Jennie 
thought this a stupid course of action, to be 
employed only by a girl with no brilliant gift at 
getting out of a corner. 

Next morning that promise which had been 
Kathy’s hope was not fulfilled. As the girls left 
the breakfast-room Jennie slipped a small paper 
into her hand. 

“T can’t do it,” the paper said; ‘‘I think Miss 
H—— carries the key with her. If I were you I 
would let it roll under the cabinet, and then they 
will find it. Nellie Wiles told me an elegant 
riddle: ‘What is the difference between Shgke- 
speare and Queen Elizabeth?’ One is a Wonder 
and the other a Tudor. It’s like counting—one, 
two. Good-by.”’ 

Kathy saw little of Jennie that day. Through 
apparent ‘inattention in one of their classes the 
girls were forbidden to speak to each other. Thus 
Kathy was thrown upon her own resources. 

I can’t let it roll away,”’ she thought, walking 
forlornly up and down the hall. ‘They might 
never find it; it might be swept up or something, 
and then it would be stealing for me. I ought to 
go straight to Doctor Egerton and tell him about 
it. That would be the very hardest, and that is 
what I deserve to do.’’ 

As she turned again she paused. 
Egerton himself was approaching her. 
cast herself upon her impulse. 

“Doctor Egerton, may I speak to you for a 
minute?” she asked, with a thumping heart 
which almost smothered her words. She sought 
the coin in her pocket. In another minute she 
would have told him the whole. 

“Are you not out of order in being here at this 
hour, Miss Ward ?"’ he asked, severely. 

“Yes, sir,’’ was all that she could say. 

“Then select a different time to ask a favor of 
me. Go now to your class-room.”’ 

Kathy hurried away in mortification too deep 
even for tears. She entered the class-room with 
lagging steps, and received an unheededareprimand 
for her tardiness. As she seated herself she 
caught sight of Jennie Randall’s face, as pretty 
and rosy as ever, smiling pointedly in her 
direction. The ghost of a nod accompanied 
the smile—perhaps something encouraging had 
happened! 

It was even so. 
handed Kathy a second note: 

“T have thought of a way, afterall. Take the 
coin to Miss Hance and present it to the school. 
She need never know where you got it, and she 
can put it in the cabinet herself.”’ 

All the weight which had rested on Kathy’s 
heart through the morning seemed to roll away 
as she read. Without an instant’s hesitation she 
asked and obtained permission to speak to Miss 
Hance. Ina short time the hated coin lay upon 
that lady’s desk under her near-sighted eyes. 

‘Why, thank you, Kathy,’’ she said, warmly. 
“T am always delighted to receive contributions 
for the museum. There is especially a great deal 
to be learned from coins, and we have only a few. 
Are you interested in them? Do you know about 
this one? No? Well, I will find out all about it 
for you, and it shall lie by itself in the cabinet 
with its description on a card. I‘am going very 


“I don’t want it,” 


Doctor 
Kathy 


soon to arrange all our coins so, but as yet I have 


At the first opportunity Jennie 





not had time. We will begin with yours, and 
your name will go upon the roll of honor with 
those of the other contributors.” 

Here was an unforeseen horror! ‘Oh, please, 
Miss Hance,’’ Kathy said, with quickly changing 
color, “I think that I should rather not be 
thanked, nor be upon the roll of honor. J—I 
don’t deserve it.”’ 

‘Why, of course you do, dear,’’ answered Miss 
Hance, kindly. ‘It is the only acknowledgment 
which we can make for a valuable gift. Here is 
Doctor Egerton. He will be able to tell us about it. 
Doctor Egerton, Katherine Ward has presented us 
with a coin for the cabinet—a Roman one, I 
should think, although I cannot tell more without 
the glass.”’ 

She handed it to the doctor, who examined it 
carefully. A thrill of terror ran through Kathy's 
nerves. If he should recognize it! Although he 
did not, his next question reduced her to a 
condition nearly desperate. 

‘‘Where did you get it?’’ he asked. 

“From—from a collection,’? she managed to 
stammer. 

**Is the collection for sale ?”’ he asked, intending 
to put her more at her ease. The timid ‘‘No, sir,”’ 
with which she answered him was barely audible. 
So he only closed the interview with an opinion 
that the coin was of the time of Antiochus the 
Syrian, and thanked her in his turn for the gift. 

These undeserved thanks had a sharper sting 
for the sensitive girl than even the fear of 
discovery. It seemed to her that she had never 
tasted misery until now. 

As the days passed, Kathy’s relief at being 
freed from the coin changed to a settled unhappi- 
ness over her manner of disposing of it. Finally, 
upon the day when she was informed that her 
name was upon the roll of honor, she found her 
situation unbearable. There was no use in 
appealing to Jennie for sympathy, for Jennie 
treated the whole thing as an excellent joke. 

Therefore Kathy acted once more upon her own 
impulse. Doctor Egerton, at work in his study 
that afternoon, was surprised by the sight of her 
little figure following a determined knock which 
he had imagined was that of the most brisk of 
his teachers. 

With flushed cheeks, with tearful eyes, but 
without an instant’s pause, she told to the end 
her story of her own performance, though slie 
spared Jennie entirely. 

Doctor Egerton sat silently for a few long 
minutes, still looking straight before him as while 
she had been speaking. Then he arose and offered 
her his hand with these astounding words : 

“T am proud to know you, my child; you have 
a good conscience !’’ 

As Kathy closed the door in leaving, she caught 
a flashing glimpse of Doctor Egerton seated again 
at his desk. To her surprise he seemed to lhe 
laughing. But this was one of those occasions 
when it is not possible to believe one’s eves. 
Kathy was sure that hers were mistaken. 

“If he says it was my conscience, I suppose it 
must have been,’’ she decided, thinking over the 
interview; ‘but conscience isn’t a still, small 
voice. I shall tell Aunt Octavia. Conscience is 
when you know you must !”’ 

ANNE RICHARDSON EARL?. 
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For the Companion. 


WAH LEE’S BOY. 


It was an unwritten but fixed and unalterable 
law in the mining camp of Quartz Ledge that no 
Chinaman should dwell within its limits. 

Quartz Ledge was a new and lively town in the 
mountains of California. Its inhabitants were 
nearly all men, and they were of a class who 
claimed the privilege of being, in most things, a 
law unto themselves. 

Their antipathy to the Chinese was 
noised abroad, and the little brown Celestials, so 
numerous in other parts of the state, wisely 
avoided Quartz Ledge. 

One Chinaman had sought to establish a 
‘‘washee house” in the camp in its earliest 
infancy. But he had not been two hours in the 
town before he was waited upon by a committee 
of “leading citizens,’ who told him that if he did 
not leave within three hours he would ornament 
the bough of the nearest tree. 

In fifteen minutes the amazed little man, pale 
with affright, was seen leaving the camp as fast 
as his short legs would carry him. 

Perhaps he acted as a kind of a “‘rat with a 
bell’’ to the rest of the Chinese in the state, for 
although the camp had a great “boom,” and 
there were the most promising openings for 
laundrymen, not another Chinaman appeared 
until the glory and prosperity of the camp had 
departed. 

Then came Wah Lee. Perhaps he thouglit 
that there could be no objection to his coming to 
such a dead and dreary and almost deserted pice 
as Quartz Ledge was at this time. Or it may 
have been that he, being newly arrived from 
China, had not heard of the edict against his race. 

At any rate, there he was curled up in a corner 
of the stage-coach when it came clattering over 
the stony street and stopped before the almost 
empty hotel one day in September. 

I was sitting on the platform before the hotel 
door when the stage drove up. Wah Lee stepped 
nimbly out and shook the dust from his loosely 
fitting Chinese garb. Then he stood looking 
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about him for a few minutes, picked up his dirty 
little bundle and walked away without giving 
any sign that he had seen the half dozen men 
sitting on the hotel platform. 

“Well, J call that sassy,” said Big Jim Kelso, 
a brawny Missourian, naturally inclined toward 
peace on the ground that it was seldom “wuth 
while to jaw an’ fight.” 

‘He wouldn’t gin himself sich airs if he 
landed in Quartz Ledge ‘bout a year ago, 
said Dock Sampson, a hopelessly illiterate and 
nomadic creature. 

«J don’t know that he’s any too safe even now, 
unless he wants to buy a mine or has brought us 


’ 


” 


another boom in his bundle,’’ said Tack Benson, | cabin, he came back a moment later with a| 


the proprietor of the 
hotel. 


| 


| love shining in his eyes, ‘‘me got lill boy.” 
| «Oh, have you?” 
“Yeh.”’ 
‘«“Where is he? 
In San Flancisco. 
| some time.” 
| ‘*Where is his mother ?”’ 
| ‘All dead,” said Wah Lee, solemnly, with one 
| bony finger pointed skyward. ‘Lill boy fine. 
| Allee same like lill Melican boy; so high.’ He 
| held one hand about three anda half feet from 
the ground. 
| Then, darting suddenly across the road to his 


” 


He be in Kortz Yedge 








«He surely won’t be 
molested now,’’ I said. 
“He can do no harm, 
nor keep work from 
American workmen if 
he stays. I think he 
will want to go soon of 
his own accord, if he 
hopes to make anything 
here in the laundry bus- 
iness.”’ 

The cabin in which I 
was at that time keeping ‘‘bachelor’s 
hall’? was at the end of the principal street 
of the town. Around me were many 
deserted cabins, mutely telling of the unfulfilled 
dreams of those who had built them in hope, only 
to leave them untenanted, to become the poor 
possession of any claimant. 

The cabin directly opposite my own door had 
long been empty. That evening I was surprised 
to see smoke coming from its rude stone chimney. 
Its clumsy door, hanging from one rusty hinge, 
opened suddenly, and out came the little China- 
man with an old tin can, which he filled from a 
little mountain stream within a few feet of his 
door. 

‘Hello, John,’’ I said, “are you going to live 

there ?”’ 
- “Yeh,” he said, with a friendly smile on his 
brown face, which was grotesque in its ugliness. 
He would have been the ugliest Chinaman I ever 
saw had it not been for his sparkling eyes, which 
shone a kindly light and seemed to be asking you 
to take their owner into your confidence. 

“Going to start a laundry ?’’ I asked. 

“Yeh.” 

“It’s very dull here.”’ 

“Yeh ?” 

“You won’t get much to do.” 

“Camp have big bloom, maybe.” 

“No, no, John,”’ I said, laughingly. ‘The 
camp has had its boom, and it will never have 
another.” 

“No?” 

‘““No—never. I’m sure of it. 
And, see here, they don’t allow 
Chinamen in this camp.”’ 

“No?” 

He grinned almost from ear to 
ear. 

“No, they don’t,’’ I replied. 
‘““Maybe they'll run you out.”’ 

‘Me fight.” 

His shining eyes flashed, and 
he shook his head so savagely 
that his long, braided cue was 
thrown over his shoulder and fell 
nearly to his waist in front. 

“Fight, John? No, no; that 
won’t do. You’d better run than 
fight.” 

“Bah!” he retorted, contemptu- 
ously, and walked into his cabin 
and closed the door behind him. 

I thought it best to put Wah 
Lee on his guard, although I did 
not think that he would be mo- 
lested. But I remembered that 
there was still a saloon left in 
Quartz Ledge, and that the mi- 
ners living in adjacent gulches 
and on the near mountain slopes 
always came down to this saloon 
for an orgy on Saturday nights. 

When inflamed by drink there 
was no telling what form their 
hilarity would take. They might 
think it simply sport to bring great 
disaster on poor Wah Lee. His 
very life might be in danger. 

But the first Saturday passed 
Without any harm coming to Wah Lee. During 
the following week the owners of a mine a few 
miles away, whose families were spending the 
summer with them, sent a great bundle of wash- 
ing to Wah Lee. Some of the more prosperous 





miners around Quartz Ledge, glad of the oppor- | 


tunity to give up doing their own washing and 
mending, brought their work to the little laundry. 
Soon the lines stretched under the pines back of 
Wah Lee’s cabin flaunted an array of flapping 
garments. 

Wah Lee was now neighborly and sociable. 
He nodded and smiled across the street to me 
every time he saw me. One evening he was 
sitting on my door-step when he saw in a little 
frame hanging on my cabin wall a photograph of 
my little boy of five years, who was with his 
mother in the East. 

“Your lill boy ?” asked Wah Lee. 

“Tes.” 













tintype picture of a 
bright-faced little Chinese 
boy, in an elaborate blue | 
flowing dress of his country. 

“Here lili Chiny boy,’’ he said, proudly. 
‘Fine, eh ?”’ ; 

“Very. What is his name ?”’ 


said, but it sounded like ‘Ah Phoo.”’ 
‘He is a nice little boy, John,”’ I said. 
ought to be proud of him.”’ 
*‘Ploud—ah !”’ 


“You 


for an instant, with his bright eyes fixed fondly 
on it, and then suddenly pressed it to his lips, 
saying as he did so: 

“Ploud? Oh, so ploud!”’ 

After that I felt more kindly than before toward 
Wah Lee. 

I left Quartz Ledge the next day for an absence 
of ten days in a distant mining town. 

It was Saturday night when I returned, and as 


that there were more men than usual on it. 
They were boisterous, their manner indicating 
frequent visits to the low groggery up the street. 

The platform in front of the saloon was crowded 
with men in the garb of miners, with knives and 








| pistols in their belts. A dozen cow-boys, passing 
| through the town and staying there for the night, 


| added to the noise and revelry. There had not 
| been sO many men in Quartz Ledge for a long 
| time. is 

The stage had come in that afternoon, bringing 
papers containing an account of a Chinese riot in 
a town not far from Quartz Ledge. 

| It’s good enough for the yellow-skinned 
rascals!’’ I heard one brawny fellow say, as I 
walked up. ‘I’m in for cleaning ’em all out!" 

*‘So’m I!”’ cried some one else. ‘‘They’ve no 
business in this country, keeping work from 
| decent white men and women.” 

“That’s so, Sam!”" cried a third voice. ‘What 
business they got over here? None! Let one of 
’em show his face here in Quartz Ledge!” 

“There is one here,’’ growled out a fourth 
speaker. 

‘““What?’’ cried the man who had spoken in 








| it the disgrace of harborin’ a Chinyman. 


I could not understand just what Wah Lee) 


| and desolation. 
| like blue garment he wore was put up to his eyes, 
| and his slender form shook with sobs. 


I walked up the rocky street of the town I noticed | voice behind me. 
| Kelso pointing in amazement toward the crying 


child. Jim, too, had been delayed. 


| youngster in the case, 





here in Quartz Ledge, whar Chinymen aint never 


yit been allowed, and whar they sha'n’t be allowed | 


long as I’m above ground? You say there’s one 
here ?”’ 

‘Yes, there is; an’ he’s deen here two or three 
weeks.” 

A howl went up from the man who had asked 
the question. He smote the palm of one open 
hand with his clenched fist, while he cried out: 

“That sha’n’t be! I don’t keer if old Quartz 
Ledge is on its last legs. It sha’n’t die having on 
Come 
on, boys! Let's make one Chineser less, 
anyhow!" 

The few peaceably disposed men in the crowd 
were powerless to control the mob that at once 
collected. My own voice, clamoring for mercy 
and for fair play for poor Wah Lee, was quite 
lost on the crowd. 

It was useless to plead or to expostulate with a 


crowd like that. Even Big Jim Kelso, who was 


inclined toward justice, and who had far 
more influence than I, found himself utterly | 
disregarded. 


In five minutes a large crowd, howling and 
hooting and blaspheming, was madly rushing 
down the street toward Wah Lee’s cabin. 

He came to the open door and calmly watched 
them advance, ignorant of the object of that wild 
rush down the mountain-side. But his eyes 
opened wide in wonder and affright when the 
leader of the mob shook his fist warningly, and 
set up a howl that was taken up by his followers. 

As wolves pounce upon their prey, so the mob 
pounced upon poor Wah Lee. When the angry 
men rushed on down into the guich they carried 
their victim with them. 

I had been walking all day, and had found 
myself unable to keep up with the crowd. When 


I reached the cabin the men had gone down into | 
| the gulch. 


‘“Ah!’’ said Wah Lee, with the light of paternal | such a threatening tone. “A heathen Chineser| he is whar ye kin all see 


579 
"im an’ feel fer ‘im, if 
you’ve got any feelin’s o’ that sort.’’ Then he 
added, with little Ah Phoo still on his shoulder: 
‘Now I make a motion that we let this man 
take his boy an’ go ’bout his proper business. 
He aint done us no harm. He cayn't do us no 
harm. Does any man here want to go to takin’ 
in washin’ if we drive Wah Lee 

want his job, Bill Henshaw ?”’ 
The idea of big, stalwart Bill 


away? Do you 
Henshaw taking 
in washing struck the crowd as funny, and when 
a shout of laughter rang throughout the gulch I 
knew that Wah Lee Big Jim felt so 
too, for he said: 


was safe. 


‘“‘Here, Wah Lee, I guess you kin go. Take 
yer youngster an’ make yourself skeerce. Now 


I tell ye, boys, I don’t b'lieve in this thing of 
pitchin’ into one poor lone individgeual fer what 
aint his fault.’ 

While Big Jim was talking, Wah Lee and little 
Ah Phoo hurried away up the mountain-side, 
hand in hand. 

It is possible that it would now have been quite 
safe for Wah Lee to remain in Quartz Ledge as 
long as he pleased, but when I went up to his 
cabin an hour later I found it deserted, and most 
of his belongings were gone. 

As I crossed the road toward my own door I 
glanced upward. ‘There, far distant on a winding 
trail above the timber-line, I saw a man and a 
little boy moving rapidly along. 

I mounted a great boulder and shouted loudly 
to them. They stopped suddenly. I motioned for 
them to return, but Wah Lee shook his head and 
waved his hands in adieu. 

A moment later he and his “lill boy’’ walked 
| around a curve in the road, and I saw them no 
|more. Quartz Ledge is only a memory now to 
all who once lived there. 
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I started to follow them, in the vain hope of | 


7 


Lookee thar 
I turned and saw Big Jim 


“Crickity-crackity ! 


“I don’t b’lieve the boys knowed thar was a 

” said Jim. 

“IT don’t think they did,” I said. ‘The little 
fellow probably hid himself.’ 


“Wal, I'll let "em know ‘bout | 


him! Come on!” and Big Jim rush- 
ed forward, snatched the frightened 
boy up in his arms and ran with 
the fleetness of a deer down into 
the gulch. 

“Don’t cry, sonny. I'll take 
he ran on ahead of me. 

I followed him as fast as [ could. 
In five minutes we reached the 
spot where thc mob had halted, 
and we knew by the preparations 
being made that anything to be 
done for the rescue of Wah Lee 
must be done speedily. 

Lifting the boy to his shoulder, 
Big Jim suddenly darted into the 


out: 

‘‘Here, boys, stop! Look here! 
What’s to become o’ this little fel- 
ler if you make way with his dad 
—hey? Ye hadn’t thought o’ that, 
had ye? Wal, s’posin’ ye take a 
little time ¢o think on it ’fore ye 
carry this business any further, 
will ye?” 

He had mounted a boulder as 
he spoke, and now stood with little 
Ah Phoo held high on his shoulder, 
in sight of them all. The boy held 
out his arms toward his father, 


moment by his captors, rushed 
forward, fell on his knees by the 
rock, twined his arms around one 
of Big Jim’s great boots and hid his 
ashen face between his trembling arms. 


| staying their cruel purpose, but I stopped short | 
He held the little tintype out at arms’-length | as I glanced toward the cabin, for there suddenly | 
| came to the open door a little Chinese boy, who 
| began crying plaintively when he saw me. 

I recognized him at once as the original of the 
| picture Wah Lee had shown me of his “ill boy.”’ | 
| There he stood, a quaint, living picture of grief 
One sleeve of the flowing, frock- 


cried a} 


keer of you,’’ I heard him say as | 


very centre of the crowd, crying | 


and Wah Lee, unrestrained for the | 


‘““Now, look here, boys,’’ said Big Jim, a little | 


more calmly. ‘Have any o’ you fellers left little 
tots o’ your own back home? Have ye? I've 
left three of ’em back in old Missouri, an’ one of 
’em’s a little tow-head "bout the size o’ this little 
chap on my shoulder. 
strong jist now. Don’t some 0’ you boys know 
little fetlers you kin think about fer a minute or 
two, jist long enough to put their dads in the 
place o’ this poor feller here at my feet? Haint 
got .nary little kid o’ your own, have ye, Bill 
Henshaw ?”’ 


I’m thinkin’ o’ him purty | 








Here is fulfilment: joy of work that’s done, 

| The hour of triumph ere the last sands run; 

| Fair is the Spring, yet tired hearts find cheer 

When Autumn’s patient strength crowns all the year. 


Atalanta. Christian Burke. 
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For the Companion 


KENSINGTON PALACE. 


By the Marquis of Lorne. 


Kensington Palace is undoubtedly one of the 
most interesting historical buildings remaining 
in London. It has not the feudal associations of 
the Tower, nor has it the antiquity of St. James's 
Palace. 

Whitehall, too, may claim to have recollections 
of times even more interesting than those that 
Kensington recalls, although of shorter duration 
in regard to the length of period during which 
it was inhabited. But after these older palaces 
Kensington undoubtedly ranks highest, for we 
do not count the far-away palace of 
Hampton Court. 

What strikes a stranger in looking at the place 
is its exceeding plainness. There is scarcely an 
ornament about it except in some stone vases on 
| the main building, and some handsome pillars at 
the entrance to its approaches. 

It looks as if it had been built quickly for 
business purposes; and this was the case, for the 
Dutch king who bought the house that stood on 
its site wanted a quiet place near town where he 
could accommodate all his numerous following, 
and have power of escaping the street 
turmoil. 

Only a short time before he came to England, 
| William of Orange, to whom we owe this palace, 
|}had been sending regiments from Holland to 
| assist James Il., his father-in-law, to keep the 
throne when attacked by Monmouth and Argyll. 
But he showed no dislike to seating himself on 
the same throne, and his Dutch Blue Regiment 
soon mounted guard around the new red walls of 
Kensington. 

His character should be of interest to others 
than Orangemen, for he is the only comparatively 
modern sovereign who reigned with his wife ina 
royal partnership which was as successful as 
their private union—a rare combination; and 
whether due to the equality of the woman, or to 
her submission to his will, or to an unusual 
amount of the power to ‘“‘give and take’’ in both 
the husband and wife, his reign provides a 
question which should be of interest to every 
youth and girl from Boston to Beersheba. 

There are in such a building a great number of 
rooms, with many stairs and holes and corners 
and passages. 

One gallery has an ancient musical automatic 
organ, an invention we are prone to consider 
modern. Another is curious as having gilt 
statues in marble niches. In others there re- 
mains some carved wood by Grinling 
Gibbons, but the most cheery and handsome 
apartment is the king’s gallery. 

This is a long and lofty room, extending along 
the whole length of the larger portion of the 
building shown in the general view of the south 


now 


some 





good 


Bill Henshaw was the man who had instigated | front of the palace. 


the riot and put himself at the head of the mob. 





According to our modern ideas, we should call 


Whether he had children or not, Big Jim’s appeal | the long apartment rather clumsily decorated, 


to his better nature had a marked effect on him. 
‘“‘Nobody told me that there was a youngun in 
the case,”’ said Henshaw. 


“Well, thar is,” replied Big Jim. ‘And here 


for the gilded divisions into which the ceiling is 
separated, in order to show off the gods and 
goddesses who disport themselves in the intervals 
in lozenge and square spaces of heavy oil-painting, 
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are clumsy and more adapted to make an} 
impression on a short-sighted old lady than on 
the penetrating eye of youth. 

If we contrast this work with the labor bestowed 
in Italy or in France on similar spaces reserved 
for decorative purposes, we shall see that there is 
a want of refinement, and that the largeness of | 

! 


treatment, as the artists call it, is not redeemed | 
by the fineness of form which makes, for instance, | 
every large figure painted by Michael Angelo at | 
Rome a fascination and a glory. 

Here the idea produced is rather that of a few | 
actors and actresses gaudily dressed for a play 
like Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Cesar,” clumsily | 
framed by a decorator who thought that all was | 
gold that glittered, and put his subjects into very 
heavy framework. 

But the proportions of the room are good, the | 
size imposing, and the tall windows, with the 
heavy cut glass, fit to resist a blizzard. Their | 
glass, besides being very thick, is fixed in massive 
wooden bars about eighteen inches asunder. 

The windows are so large and high that they 
let in light enough, in spite of this antique 
arrangement. They do _ not 
reach to the floor, and a seat is 


| above the clock-tower 


}end of them. 
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wooden, white-painted, plain cornice of beam- 
ends supporting the projecting eaves. 
The brick of the walls is a dull red, save at the 


| window corners, and there a fine bright red brick, 
| which has well retained its color and sharpness of 


edge, has been used. The leaden rain pipes that 
seam the wall are 
stamped with the in- 
itials of William and 


Mary, and the vane 


at the entrance to the 
palace has these same 
initials arranged like 
a “lazy tongs,’’ the 
letters being entwined, 
with an R, for ““Rex” 
and ‘‘Regina,”’ at each 
In the 
illustration you will 
see this device. 

They say that King 
William during the 
last years of his wid- 





placed in each, so that many a 
discussion can have taken place 
in the recess each occupies in 
the wall without the voices being 
heard in the next recess. 

Here, as in the other state 
rooms, the pictures and furni- 
ture are all gone—some to grace 
Hampten Court, some to Wind- 
sor, some to St. James’s Palace. 
The only bit of wall decoration 
left is the chimney piece, which 
is well and boldly carved in 
Italian white marble. Over it is 
a wondrous representation, on 
a colored shield, of the British 
Isles and of the neighboring 
countries in Europe. 

In the centre of the shield is a 
socket, and on this revolves a 
long iron ‘hand,’ or clock fin- 
ger; but this is not to tell the 
time, but the direction of the 
wind—an important part of the 
news of the old days, when the 
arrival of ships at the port of 
London could be expected or 
their absence accounted for by 
that telltale finger, which showed 
that the breezes were adverse to 
any comer from the coasts of France or Flanders. 

On this painted wind-shield the four quarters of 
the globe are symbolized by figures in the corners | 
left vacant by .the geographical chart, and | 
America is represented by wondrous groups of | 
dark savages, with immense feathers in their 
heads, and beads and ornaments about their 
persons which the imagination of a redskin 
never pictured. 

But deserted as this high gallery now is, and 
vacant as are the walls, and motionless the index 
finger on the socket of the shield above the fireless 
grand chimney, less than two hundred years ago 
anxious countenances were to be seen in the 
adjoining rooms, and much going to and fro on 
the big stairs outside. 

And this it was that occasioned anxiety: A 
spare man, with a rich dress and dark wig and 
very prominent aquiline nose, was taking ‘‘several 
turns’? up and down this gallery, supported on 
the arm of a physician, a friend walking up and | 
down with him. 

Very little exercise seemed much to fatigue 
the remarkable-looking man with the hooked | 
nose. His companions paid the greatest attention | 
to him, stopped when he breathed hard, and 
looked sorely distressed at his weakness. 

This was King William III., the victor at the 
Boyne, the Dutch prince who had wedded Mary, 
the daughter of James II., and had taken his 
throne from his father-in-law, not, as he said, | 
hecause he wished to do so, but because King | 
James’s subjects would have a change, and who | 
should better fill his place than his son-in-law ? 

Now when he takes his turns in the gallery he | 
is much aged. His beloved wife has been dead | 
several years, and the bereaved husband, orderly, | 
strict and strong-minded as he is, has taken to | 
the bottle as a stimulant, little needed in younger | 
days in politics. | 

He had, only a few days before this time when | 
he is pacing up and down the gallery, been thrown | 
from his horse. His shoulder had been hurt; | 
then a swelling had appeared in the knee. He | 
was better again soon, and yet now this little | 
walk up and down his palace chambers tired him | 
so much that he soon rested on a couch and fell 
asleep. 

Then he awoke in a shivering fit, and took 
to his bed. There he ‘‘gave orders for the passing 
of some bills in parliament that awaited his 
assent,”’ and soon after died, being only fifty-two 
vears of age. 

And it is the memory of this little eagle-nosed 
man that attaches itself more than that of any 
other monarch to the old building of Kensington 
Palace. 

Dutch the palace is in all its details, and one 
might imagine one’s self at Loo or Amsterdam, 
or in any old Dutch country-house, when looking 
at its plain red-tile roof, pierced for the attic 
windows that repose comfortably in square 
uniformity half-way up the tiled slope above the | 
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**Crescent”’ and street upon street have long 
crowded out those green fields: Only the 
‘“‘Gardens’’ survive, and the trees have grown to 
be tine old elms, so old that they, too, are going, 
while of other varieties hardly any are left, the 
good pine-trees that were standing in our own 

recollection having vanish- 

ed, killed by the wreaths of 

“ London smoke. 

Yet even now, looking 
from the windows, there is 
much similitude of country 
to be seen, for in one direc- 
tion the eye can still look 
across a round piece of 
water, and past this, down 
the avenues that lead on to 
Hyde Park, another open 
space that is held sacred 
from the building fiend. 

One of these windows, 
seen in the illustration on 
the upper left front of the 
shadowed building, having 
this view toward the parks, 

is that of a room which has 
other historic memories. It 1s 
the room in which Queen Anne 
breathed her last. 

It was in the height of summer, 
and the August air was allowed 
free entrance into each of the 
chambers, but hotter than the 
dusty sunlight on pavement and 










owerhood used bad 
language to his ser- 
vants, and even caned 
them ; but he had some 
excuse for his bad 
temper in his infirmi- 
ties of body, in his 
loneliness, in his abid- 
ing distress at the loss 
of his wife, and in 
some measure also in 
his treatment by his 
new subjects, for they 
did not always treat 
him with much con- 
sideration. 

There was a great, 
perhaps natural, jeal- 
ousy of his Dutch 
friends and of his 
Dutch guards. The king saw the dislike the 
guards occasioned, and humbly enough asked 
that he might keep them as a personal favor. 
“He would take it very kindly,” he said, “if a 
way could be found by which the Dutch regiment 
of Blue Guards, which had always 
served him well, might be con- 
tinued in his service.’”’ But Par- 
liament was unkind to him, and 
declared that the keeping of a for- 
eign regiment was contrary to the 
dignity of the kingdom. 

There is a fine public park on 
two sides of the buildings now. 


ones are contained in them. 

But the condition of the whole 
pile is much decayed, and the 
brown spiders are the possessors 
of the state halls. In the presence chamber, to 
which so many people have been admitted with 
aching hearts to prefer requests, or with antici- 
pations of pleasure in entering it to take part 
in ball or feast, the sun now seeks entrance 
through a hole in the ceiling, and a stray 
sunbeam occasionally dances a slow minuet 
across the floor. 

Up to this presence chamber the visitor is 
led by a fine staircase, the steps of which 
are of black marble; and from the canvas- 
covered walls around he is gazed upon by the 
painted figures of the dependents and courtiers 
of the reign of George I., for it was the 
whim of that monarch so to decorate the old 
Dutch stairway. 

Halberdiers, dwarfs, fine ladies and laugh- 
ing courtiers bend over Italian painted balus- 
trades, after the manner of the paintings of 
some of the Italian masters; but they are 
now so dusty and dirty that they are but the 
ghosts of their former selves. 

Nor does a tall, factory-like chimney of a 
Dutch stove in the centre of the hall now 
ever help to warm them during their long 
vigil as they wait for the people who never 
come up that stair. 

The silence and desolation of these big 
square halls is striking, while all around them 
throb the heat and hurry and turmoil of the 
populous suburbs of London. 

Of old, when the English court lived here, and 
took their walks abroad among the trim flower- 
beds and cut box and laurel, and clipped yews 
and formal avenues of young trees in Kensington 
Gardens, there was a wide view to be obtained in 
all directions; for all around were fields, and the 
dull roar of the city was afar off and unheard. 

From an artificial mound near the palace could 
be seen the silver Thames, winding along to the 
south, and only a few cottages specked the land- 
scape, where now is one continuous series of vast 
stacks of brickwork called houses. Habitations 
without number, ‘“‘Square’”’ and ‘Terrace’’ and 


as 


gravel walk outside, was the polit- 
ical air within the palace, where 
the adherents of the dying queen's kinsman, 
called by the Protestant party the “Pretender,” 
were resolved to defeat the hopes of the Hanover- 
ians, and to bring in a Stuart sovereign as 
successor to Anne. 

Word was brought from the council, sitting 
below, to the anxious watchers near the queen’s 
room, that things were going well; that as soon 
as her death happened, there would be couriers 
sent to those who had heralds ready to proclaim 
the Stuart heir to the 
throne. But then, quick- 
ly following this news, 
came more, to the effect 
that an extraordinary 
thing had happened. 
| Troops not commanded 
to arrive by any of the 
Jacobite Council had 
come to the neighboring 
barracks, and two Whig 
Dukes, namely, Argyll 
and Somerset, had almost 
forcibly intruded them- 





A large court and two smaller | 


selves into the palace, had 
taken their seats unin- 





eight feet high. Over this wall when the king 
was walking meditatively on what he must have 
imagined was the safe side of it—for he was 
alone—leaped a footpad, who, walking up to the 
little fat king, made a low bow, and said he was 
so sorry to disturb His Majesty, but. His Majesty 
had a charming watch and chain and buckles, 
which he really must ask His Majesty to part 
with and bestow on the loyal and loving subject 
then before him. 

The king, being out of sight of help, had, it is 
said, to submit, and to enrich this intrusive subject 
at the temporary cost of his own personal appear- 
ance. He was a gallant monarch, who had shown 
bravery on the field of battle, but he did not care 
for artistic things; so perhaps he did not mind 
the buckles. 

But he encouraged his wife to adorn her home, 
and encouraged her also in her liking for distin- 
guished men. The great Isaac Newton used to 
come to Kensington and walk about its formal 
avenues with Queen Caroline. 

Although since the death of George II. the state 
halls have not been used, the bedrooms in their 
vicinity have been frequently occupied. Queen 
Victoria was born in one of the rooms immediately 
below them. 

Here is the nursery in which she played with 
the great collection of dolls which has since 
become quite famous, and here she kept the 
quaint doll’s house, in two ‘stories,’ which is 
shown in the illustration. 

Queen Victoria’s mother, the Duchess of Kent, 
| continued to live at the palace until her daughter's 

accession to the throne. 

| Along all the length of the west wing shown in 
| the illustration runs a long corridor lit from the 
| courtyard, and this was the entrance to the great 
| staircase and big reception rooms. The queen’s 
| uncle, the Duke of Sussex, had this west wing as 
| a residence, and filled it with a very curious and 
| large library. 

He was also living here when one morning a 
| party of ministers and their attendants arrived at 
| the palace to see his niece, who was only seventeen 
| years of age, and were admitted. They brought 
the news of the death of 
William IV., and came 
to tell Princess Victoria 
that she was now Queen 
of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and of all the realins 
under the British flag over 
seas. 

It was a tremendous 
announcement for a girl 
of seventeen to hear; and 
then she had to hold a 
council almost immedi- 
ately. 

There were two of her 
own uncles present, and 








vited at the council board, 

and had caused the Jacob- 
ites present to challenge 
| their coming, and to speak 
| with great fury. 
| Their strong language 
had been fully met by Somerset and Argyll, and it 
| was feared that the ‘‘Chevalier,”’ as the Pretender 
was called, had now but little chance. 

And so it proved. Before that month of August 
had passed, the queen’s death, occurring as it did 
with the tumult of contending voices almost 
| audible where she lay, was followed by the peaceful 

proclamation of George I. 
| The Protestant succession was assured, and 
| was only disputed by force of arms in the 
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following year in Scotland. There Argyll, who 
had so boldly taken the lead in discomfiting the 
Jacobites in the palace, defeated them on the 
field of Sherriffmuir. 

George I. and his son both lived here as 
sovereigns of Britain. It is said of George II. 
that he still walks about the corridors occasionally 
at night. If he does he must be a very comfortable- 
looking, stout little ghost. 

It is to be hoped he does not appear without his 
heavy watch and his silver shoe buckles. But it 
was in a rather sad plight, and without these, that 
“once upon a time’’ he came home from a ramble 
in the grounds. 

The Gardens were then surrounded by a brick 
wall, part of which still exists, and is only about 








the great iron duke, the 
Duke of Wellington, the 
archbishops, the chancel- 
lor, Lord Melbourne, the 
Prime Minister, with his 
colleagues in the cabinet, 
| and the high officers of the royal household, all in 
| uniform, with the badges of their offices, assembled 
around a long table. 

The young girl sovereign had to stand to take 
her place before all these. Greville says: 

‘‘Her extreme youth and inexperience naturally 
excited intense curiosity to see how she would act 

| on this trying occasion, and there was a consider- 

able assemblage at the palace. Never was anything 

| like the first impression she produced, or the 
chorus of praise and admiration which is raised 
about her manner and behavior. 

“She came in alone. She bowed to the lords, 
took her seat, and then read her speech in a clear 
voice, without any appearance of fear or embar- 
rassment. Then the privy councillors were sworn, 
and as the two old men, her uncles, knelt before 
her, swearing allegiance and kissing her hand, | 
saw her blush up to the eyes, as if she felt the 
contrast between their civil and natural relations. 
This was the only sign of emotion that she 
evinced.” 

Perhaps in future years, if the old palace is to 
be allowed to stand, men will think this the most 
memorable of the many memorable scenes it has 
witnessed. 

It isa place that was made as it stands now just 
after our British Revolutionary era, and has 
housed most of our post-revolutionary monarchs. 

_ It has seen eventful days, but in the main its red- 
bricked windows have looked down on scenes of 
peace and increasing prosperity. 

London was still a good half-hour’s walk to the 
east of it when it was built, but now London 
stretches a good hour’s walk to the west of it. The 
| wind indexes on the weather shield in hall and 
king’s gallery tell of days when it took sometimes 

|@ month, sometimes three months to get from 
London to Spain. 

They are rusted now into their sockets, for none 
care so much how the wind blows, for east and 
west winds alike cannot bar the entry of the 
| steamers that make the port of London the 
| biggest exchange mart in the world. 

But now people talk of pulling the whole palace 
down. “It costs something to keep up,”’ and why 
then should it cumber the ground? Perhaps some 
American association will buy it to save it from 
this fate, and make it a good Western hotel with 
an hotel clerk who shall be as much a monarch 
as any post-revolutionary sovereign! 
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For the Companion. 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


Ho! for the bending sheaves, 
Ho! for the crimson leaves 
bby pe in splendor. 
Season of ripened gold, 
Plenty in crib and fold, 
Skies with a depth untold, 
Liquid and tender. 


Far, like the smile of God, 
See how the golden-rod 
Ripples and tosses! 
Yonder, a crimson vine 
Trails from a bearded pine, 
Thin as a thread of wine 
Staining the mosses. 


Bright ‘neath the morning biue 

Sparkles the frosted dew, 
Gem-like and er ore 

Hark! how the partri ise cock 

Pipes to his scattered flock, 

Mindful how swift the hawk 
Darts on his quarry. 


Ho! for the keen, sweet air, 
Ho! now for rambles rare, 
Single and double! 
How like a millstream runs 
Life "neath these frosts and suns, 
Crisp as the omeins ones 
wn in the stubble! 


Autumn is here again— 
Banners on hill and plain 
lazing flying. 
Hail to the amber morn, 
Hail to the heaped-up corn, 
Hail to the hunter’s horn, 
Swelling and dying! 
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For the Companion. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


The term ‘infectious disease” is a very general | 


drink. 
and other animals often contain the germs of the 


The milk and flesh of consumptive cows | man, who cannot make a living in the legitimate 


practice of medicine, and is appointed health 


disease. Neither the flesh nor the milk of such | officer in order to serve some political end. 


| animals should be used for food. 
| Not less important than destroying or disin- 
| fecting the sputum of consumptives are fresh air 
| and cleanliness. People who live in unclean and 
| ill-ventilated houses or apartments are in a fair 
| way to absorb and retain the germs of consump- 
| tion. It has been suggested by some sanitarians 
that healthy persons should not sleep in the same 
bed nor in the same room with a person that has 
consumption. It is the part of prudence to 
comply with this suggestion, since it is a reason- 
able precaution. 

Next to consumption, diphtheria is the most 
fatal of the preventable diseases—and is one of 
the most difficult of all diseases to deal with in 
the way of prevention. It is especially fatal to. 


under ten years of age. The only way to prevent 

diphtheria is to keep away from the disease, and 

to keep the disease away from you. 
All clothing and bed clothing that come in 


For this reason all such 
and aired or 


germs of the disease. 
clothing should be disinfected, 
washed before it is used again. 
What is said of diphtheria is true also of 
scarlet fever and measles. The contagion of 
| these diseases is in proportion to the severity of 
| the case from which it comes. ‘The less care 
| given to ventilation and general cleanliness, the 
more active does the contagion become; but the 
| contagion from a very mild case may cause very 
| severe and fatal cases. : 
| Both diphtheria and scarlet fever may be caused 
| by milk poisoned with the germs of these diseases. 
There are on record at least fourteen epidemics of 
| diphtheria caused by milk. 
In only one of these epidemics did any of the 





one, and for the purpose of this article I shall | attendants about the dairies have diphtheria 


include under it all communicable diseases—all | phefore the disease broke out among the customers. 
diseases that can be in any way communicated to | ty one instance it broke out among the dairy 


one person from another. These diseases are: 
Asiatic cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, measles, typhus fever, 
typhoid fever, whooping-cough and a few others. 

So far as the treatment of a particular case of 
one of these diseases is concerned, that must he 
left to the attending physician. 


tell even the most enlightened part of the public | 


how to deal with a case of one of these diseases 


could result only in imparting the little knowledge | 


that is so dangerous. The most that can be said, 
therefore, is that patients suffering with these 
diseases must have plenty of palatable, easily 
digested food, pure water and fresh air, and must 
be kept clean. 


So far as the public is concerned, the most | 


important part of the treatment of communicable 


diseases consists in preventing their spread from | 


the sick persons to others. 

Some diseases that were once thought 
communicable have been found in recent years to 
owe their chief danger to the fact that they are 
infectious —communicable. This is true of 
consumption, which is the most dangerous of all 
diseases in the sense that it causes more deaths 
than any other disease. 

The relative danger of the most fatal infectious 
diseases common to this country is shown by the 
following diagram, taken from a report by 
Dr. Henry B. Baker, Secretary of the Michigan 
State Board of Health. It represents the deaths 
from these diseases in Michigan for ten years, 
and is fairly representative of the fatality of 
these diseases in other states, especially those 
east of the Mississippi River. 

Ratio of mortality for ten years from 








35,000 deaths Consumption 
21,000 Diphtheria 
10,000 Typhoid Fever 
8,000 Scarlet Fever 
amen 
8,500 7 ing-C 
Whooping-Cough 
2,500 ; 
= Measles 
' Smallpox 


These diseases, being communicable, are pre- 
ventable; but they cannot be prevented by 
physicians alone. The doctors can tell people 
What to do to prevent the spread of these dan- 
serous diseases, but if the work is to be thorough 
and effectual, the people must codperate with the 
doctors and with one another. In so far as such 
diseases are concerned, every man is his brother’s 
keeper. 

If we could vaccinate against all other pre- 
ventable diseases as we can against smallpox, it 
would be a comparatively easy matter to stamp 
them out and prevent them; but they are spread 
in different ways, and the methods of preventing 
them are different. In each disease something 
goes from a sick person. This ‘‘something”’ is 
capable of causing the disease in other persons. 

The actual cause of consumption, so far as we 
know now, goes out in the sputum (spittle, expec- 
toration), and is thus scattered where the moist 
Sputum goes, as well as by the dust after the 
sputum dries. The first step, then, in preventing 
consumption is to destroy or disinfect all the 
Sputum from each consumptive. 

The germs of consumption may be in food or 


Any attempt to | 


not | 


| hands and the customers at the same time. In 
| five of these epidemics the dairies were in very 
| unsanitary conditions; untrapped or open drains 
| allowed noxious gases to reach the milk and 
| milk-pans. In this way a small amount of the 
| contagion got into the milk, and developed so 
| rapidly as to infect a great many people. 

| The Connecticut Board of Health has reported 
|a case of diphtheria caused by one child chewing 
gum that had been chewed by another child while 
recovering from an attack of diphtheria. 

All the diseases mentioned, except typhoid 
| fever, consumption and whooping-cough, may be 
and have been spread by corpses. In the fall of 
| 1889 the corpse of a child dead of diphtheria was 
carried, on a false permit, from Chicago to Zanes- 
| ville, Ohio, where a public funeral was held ina 
private house. The coffin was opened, and as « 
| result there were about a dozen cases of dipli- 
theria and several deaths. 

There should never be a public or church funeral 
of any person dead of cholera, smallpox, typhus 
fever, diphtheria, yellow fever, scarlet fever or 
| measles. The corpses of such persons should be 
| buried as quickly as possible, and should never 
be transported in a railway train or other public 
vehicle. Public safety demands that all such 
corpses be wrapped immediately after death in a 
sheet thoroughly wetted with a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate (half an ounce to two gallons of 
water), and the coffin then closed immediately 
and permanently. Funeral services should not 
be held in the same room with the body. 

All this may seem to be a harsh way of dealing 
with the sacred clay of those we love. But we 
cannot get away from the fact that the safety of 
the living should be our first consideration. 
Necessary prudence does not imply disrespect to 
the dead. And surely none of us would wish to 
be, when dead, the means of bringing illness and 
death to the living. 

I have said nothing of the advances made of 
late years in treating individual cases of these 


the way of prevention. 


of prevention cannot be carried on without the | 
hearty coéperation of fathers and mothers—of | 
all the people in a community. 

Every one can do something. Every householder 
can help by promptly reporting the fact when any | 
infectious disease breaks out in his or her house, | 
by warning his neighbors of it so that they and 
their children shall not be exposed to the danger. | 

That is a part of your duty to your neighbor. If 
you live in a village or city it is your duty to} 
notify the health officer so that he can place a 
placard on your house. Many people have a 
foolish objection to having an infectious disease 
placard on their houses. The objection is not 
only foolish, but it shows a disregard of the rights 
of other people. It isa crime to be the means, 
direct or indirect, of exposing others to unneces- 
sary danger. 

Much as people can do, individually and collec- 
tively, toward preventing infectious diseases, they 
will fall far short of what should be done unless 
they have a state and local health organization. 

Every state should have a state board of health, 
and each community should have a local board 
and a local health officer, who should be an 
educated physician and a gentleman. He should 
be paid for his services. Too often, in this 








country, the local health officer is a half-educated 
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As the treatment of cases of illness costs money, 
| so the efficient prevention of disease must cost 
money. But prevention costs less than treatment 
in the long run. The efficiency of a health officer 
is not to be measured by the number of epidemics 
that he stamps out, but by the absence of 
epidemics. 

If he keeps his town in such a sanitary and 
healthy condition that infectious diseases do not 
occur, he is worth ten times the money paid to 
him. If each village and city were to pay 
annually for a health organization as much money 
as is spent for the fire or police department, the 
money would be invested at a high rate of 
interest. 

The three greatest advances in the treatment of 


children; about eighty-five out of every one | infectious diseases are disinfectants, the health 
hundred deaths from diphtheria are of children | officer, and prevention. 


WiiiiamM G. EGGueston, M. D. 
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MY CHAMELEONS. 


For a busy person who likes to have something 
in the study or the sitting-room besides the 
faithful dog and the ‘‘harmless, necessary cat," 
chameleons may be recommended. Cold-hearted 
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of course they are, but yet they become 
in some degree tame, and their ways 
and manners are far from uninteresting. 

The two I now possess are just weathering 
their third English winter. I have been told that 
in the Zoélogical Gardens they have never been 
preserved alive for so long a time, and I attribute 
my success to the care which has been taken to 
give the creatures air without exposing them to 
draughts, and to supply them with water. 

A plant, well sprinkled with water, in the sun, 
is their delight, and they lick up the shining 
drops with great diligence. 

‘“‘Emerald”’ and ‘Proserpine’ are both green, 
changing to many different shades according to 
their surroundings and the heat of the sun, and 
becoming almost white when asleep in the card- 
board box, fitted with small sticks, which serves 
as their bedroom. In cold weather the box is 
slightly warmed. Then they arrange themselves 
on the sticks with great satisfaction, and seldom 
appear to move until uncovered in the morning. 

In the daytime they live on an azalea, growing 





diseases, because the real progress has been in| in a pot, which is easily moved on a chair into 
The individual case must | the sunshine or into the neighborhood of the fire; 
be treated by the physician, but the higher work or on some creepers, sometimes simple scarlet- 


runners, which are trained to grow on strings up 
the windows. 

Under the green leaves they hang with apparent 
pleasure, becoming of the same delicate shade 
themselves, so that it is exceedingly difficult to 
find them. 

All the fine summer weather they were out-of- 
doors on a large plant placed on a high stand. 
The air and wind they seemed greatly to enjoy, 
and the long yellow tongues were continually 
lashed out at the various insects that drew near. 
Now and then they would drop themselves down 
and make off at once for the nearest shrubs, to 
reappear on the topmost twigs in twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, as the case might be. 

At one time this was so often done by the 
‘Red Dragon,’’ the former companion of Emerald 
and Proserpine,—a very fine chameleon with a 
rocky head and beautiful tints of terra cotta 
going to the very tip of his tail,—that we got 
almost hardened to it; but alas! it was done once 
too often. Last August the Dragon disappeared, 
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judicious administration of meal-worm cutlets 
and fly jam—into the details of the manufacture 
of which we need not enter—she would surely 
have died. But in the warmer 
caught flies and spiders—the spiders are always 
considered cake—once more for herself. 

In the very dark, snowy days I let them sleep 
thirty-six hours at a time, or even forty-eight, 
and then, if the sun shone, they would wake and 
take a meal-worm each, and drink water eagerly. 

There may be varieties of disposition as well 
as of age and early surroundings in these little 
reptiles. There was a former consignment of 
chameleons from South Africa, of which three, 
whom we called Mrs. Plum, and little 
Pettie, came to my care. 

They were all in fine health, and were probably 
young. Pettie certainly for he 
measured occasionally. Their ways and manners 
were often very amusing. 


weather she 


Croccie 


grew, was 


Mrs. Plum—she subsequently proved beyond a 
doubt her sex and her wedded estate—was a fine 
creature. She would take flies, spiders and meal- 
worms almost as soon as they could be thrown to 
her, and when angry—which was not seldom, for 
her temper with regard to Pettie was always of 
the shortest—she would open wide her yellow 
mouth and sway herself from side to side in a 
fashion greatly to be admired. 

She would then become dark, with very white 
stripes, although in calmer moments she would 
be of the most delicate green, with red and orange 


spots. Croccie was of 
i quite a different 
LT dy ‘ 

Pp aS make. He was gen- 

if Wah a Nek, , . 4 
EOS erally gray, with a 
i, rocky head, a back 
i wae well spined, and a 


much shorter tail. 
~ What called his 
best coat was very 
beautiful, but he was 
economical, and very 
seldom put it on. It 
was almost black with 
yellow spots and blue, 
like turquoise, under 
the chin and on the 
throat. 

He could get over 
the ground wonder- 


we 


fully fast when he 
chose. I have seen 
him come tearing 


down the bean-stalks 
to get a fly, and if 
Mrs. Plum were near- 
er the spot and got it 
first, he would shake 
his head as if it were 


coming off. It was 
as though he were 


saying, ‘You greedy 
thing! you greedy 
thing!" 

Croccie was the only 
one who could he 
really excited by a 
looking-glass; he 
would trot up to his own image, shaking his 
head until his nose touched the mirror, and a 
minute or two after he would do it all over again. 

He liked fat green caterpillars and large spiders, 
and once, when I was contemplating a gray 
tussock-moth which had come out with crumpled 
and imperfect wings, Croccie’s tongue seemed to 
come around a corner as he unexpectedly shot at 


| the poor disabled thing, and secured it for himself. 


Pettie was a beautiful little creature, perfect in 
every point, with a long tail which he curled up 


into a close coil when he was happy. He did not 
like meal-worms, and many a hunt I have had 
through the kitchen and bedrooms in the winter 
to find a single fly for him. 

In him alone I saw a real spirit of mischief, 
and what appeared to be fun. He would fasten 
suddenly on either of his companions, and almost 
roll them over. By the strength with which he 
could clasp one’s finger and compress it, he seemed 
capable of giving them a pretty good squeeze. 
He would climb up a single string hand over 
hand, with the greatest alacrity, and he made so 
many voyages of discovery up the curtains that 
**Pettie’s lost!'* was a common cry, calling many 
kind helpers to seek for him. 

He was once lost for twenty-six days in the 
garden, and then reappeared on some shrubs, as 
well and lively as ever. 

Pettie’s end was sad and unexpected. He 
must either have eaten a poisonous fly or been 
stung by one. He was quite well in the morning, 
but a curious spot appeared on his body which 
spread rapidly until he seemed to be in pain and 
only got relief by being held in warm water. 

All we could think of was done for him, and he 
was not left till far on into the night, when he 
grew quiet on a hot-water bottle. But in the 
morning he was dead. 

It was on a dark, snowy 30th of December that 
Mrs. Plum, thrown out of all her reckonings by 
her sudden transition to another hemisphere, 
preseuted me with twenty-two little egg-shaped 
bundles, out of which there began immediately to 








and unless some one ate him, tough morsel that | 


he was! he must have turned into, an icicle long 


ago. 


} 
| 


struggle sixteen tiny chameleons. As their mamma 
never gave them a look ora thought, I lifted them 
with a paint-brush into a box with tiny sticks 


This last has been a severe winter, and poor | laid on cotton-wool. 


Emerald is not very strong. Just about a year 


ago she almost gave up eating, and but for the | disheartening results. 


Then began a struggle for life which had but 
Some I gave away to 
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friends anxious to try their success; some were 
kept in the hot-house, some under a glass shade 
with a night light below it at night, and still they 
died’ 

Milk did not agree with them. I used to take two 
or three in the hollow of my hand, and as they 
rolled over one another and the tempers grew 
short, the tiny yellow mouths would open, and 
then with a paint-brush I could put in a little water 
or a tiny green fly from the conservatory. 

I hoped 1 should have reared the last six, for 
they really grew and would hunt and catch tiny 
insects for themselves, but still they died! The 





friends who had adopted some had no better | 
success. 
Morning after morning | would find one more 
sitting with the fast-closed eyes and resigned air, 
which meant that death was about to supervene. 
The last, called Puppy-dog Plum, lived six weeks. | 
He had some sunny hours and apparently some | 
happy days, but he could not manage to live to see 
the spring which we had hoped he would enjoy. 
Mrs. Plum survived her second winter, but she 
grew weak and had several falls. She seemed to 
injure her mouth, and could not eat; so she was 
chloroformed. Croccie lived a good while longer, 
but he was dull alone, and gradually lost his } 
strength. 
They were all buried under the stephanotis, but | 
I greatly fear that the gardener has ruthlessly | 
re-potted it more than once, and that no trace | 
remains of my little friends! ‘ | 
A young invalid lady has had three chameleons 
at different times, and to her they have been a 
great interest and pleasure. She still has one that | 
came over with Emerald and Proserpine. So we | 
shall see which will survive the longest. 
G. M. MAYNARD. | 


en 
For the Companion. 


RED FEATHER. 


One Sunday morning about eighty years ago, 
when there were only six log houses in the little | 
Kennebec Valley town of Prudence, Jonathan 
Deckrow, who lived in the woods four miles from 
Prudence, saddled his big gray horse and told his 
wife that he was ready to ride to “meeting.” 

“Tell Roselthy to be sure and not go fur from 
the house, and to run in and bar the door if she 
sees strangers comin’,” said the farmer, as a last 
caution to his wife. 

“Yes, father,” answered Thankful Deckrow 
from the threshold. ‘“You’ll be a good girl and be 
careful, won’t you, Roselthy?’’ she added, turning 
to a little yellow-haired girl within. 

Roselthea said she would be careful, and the 
mother mounted the horse-block and slipped 
nimbly upon the horse’s back behind her husband. 
The couple rode away. That was the usual way 
in which husband and wife travelled in those 
days. 

Left to herself, Roselthea watched her father 
and mother steadily until the trees shut them from 
sight, and then went back into the cabin. 

No doubt she was forgetting the lessons she had 
received from her mother, for New Englana 
children were not allowed to play with their dolls 
on Sunday. 

It seems incredible, for this little girl is now 
white-haired and wrinkled, and I have called her 
grandmother ever since I can remember; but she 
was actually hunting for her doll! When she 
found it at last, it did not turn out to be a very 
attractive plaything. It was only a rag baby, and 
its features were rudely made with ink; but it was 
very dear to Roselthea. 

She hugged it warmly, and hurried out upon the 
door-stone with it and sat down. 

“I must get you to sleep right away now, and 
that’s the end on’t,”” she declared, with an air of 
maternal authority as she took her place. She 
began to rock back and forth, and to sing sooth- 
ingly to the plain-featured Cathamanda. That 
was the doll’s name. 

The sun had climbed weil up from the east by 
this time, and it was not long before the door- 
stone began to be too warm for Roselthea. A wide 
clearing had been made in the forest which had 
once shut in the cabin, and an opening led well 
into woods where blazed trees served to distinguish 
from other paths the bridle-path which led to 
Prudence. 

For want of trees near by, there was no con- 
venient shelter from the sun for Roselthea and 
Cathamanda except the cabin itself, and into this 
they retreated. 

When the doll was asleep, Roselthea took her 
Testament and went out upon the roof of the 
woodshed to read a while. Here she would be 
shaded by the house, and it was a cozy place in 
which to read. 

No doubt this was a much better Sabbath em- 
ployment for the little girl than playing with 
Cathamanda. 

The roof of the shed was just high enough from 
the ground to give one a sensation of being out of 
the way of everything, and still was not high 
enough to make one afraid. So Roselthea felt 
very comfortable and pleasant as she read a verse 
or two, and then gazed dreamily off toward the 
woods for the space of time that would have 
sufficed to read a dozen more verses. 

Perhaps half an hour passed in this way. Then, 
as she looked up from her book for the twentieth 
time, Roselthea discovered, off toward the north, 
what she thought was a man just coming out of 
the thick woods. 

The bridle-path here crossed a high, barren 
knoll, and any one who entered it was for the 
moment plainly in view. 

Roselthea had good eyes, and she had been 
taught to use them. In those rough times bears 
and wolves infested the woods, and strolling 
ruffians and drunken and reckless Indians were 
not infrequently seen. Children were brought up 


to have their wits about them, and to be both 
careful and plucky. 

In this instance Roselthea put up her hand to 
shade her eyes, just as she had seen her father do, 
and gave a keen, searching look at the distant 
figure. 





| saw fit. 


He seemed to be dressed in the rough, home- 
spun clothes of those times, but in his cocked hat 
was something that resembled a red feather, and 
over his shoulder was a glistening object that 
looked like a rifle. 

One peculiarity was noticeable about him, which 
was that he walked with an odd and pronounced 
limp. As nearly as she could make out, the man 
had a wooden leg. 

No sooner had Roselthea obtained a fair look at 
this figure than she turned pale and caught a quick 
breath. There could be no doubt about it; the 
man was the dangerous wandering Indian, Red 
Feather. 

He was one of the survivors of the ancient tribe 
of the Cushnocs, once famous throughout Maine, 
and though nominally “tame,” was known to be a 
desperate character. 

He was a vagabond, straying up and down the 
Kennebec Valley, and camping out wherever he 
Sometimes he would work a little at wood- 
chopping for some farmer; but he was always 
surly and quarrelsome, and to make matters 
worse, was given to drink. When he was intoxi- 
cated he was violent and dangerous. 

The country people had so far tolerated him, 
partly from fear and partly from consideration of 
the way in which he had lost his leg. It had been 
shot away while firing a Fourth of July salute 
with the town swivel-gun. An injury acquired in 
a service of patriotism was not to be lightly 
regarded. 

Recently Red Feather had haunted other parts 
of the valley, to the great relief of the inhabitants 
of Prudence; and as he was now growing old, it 
had been sincerely hoped that he would never 


| return. 


Roselthea watched the Indian descend the knoll 
and come on at his swinging limp down the bridle- 
path. Soon he had reached the bottom, and passed 
into a little hollow which for a moment hid him 
from view. She hurried to the ladder, scrambled 
down, and rushed into the house. 

She closed both of the heavy doors, front and 
back, and the four window shutters, and barred 
them all. This was not hard, for the bars were 
within easy reach from a chair, and Roselthea 
was a well-grown girl of eleven. When the doors 
and windows had been closed the cabin was dark, 
save for a few thin rays of light from loopholes 
high up in the shutters. 

Having now done all she could, Roselthea 
crouched down in the fore room and waited 
tremblingly for what might happen. She was 
quite sure that Red Feather would stop on reaching 
the house, for that had always been his custom; 
and if he discovered that the child was alone, he 
might try to force an entrance. This was the more 
likely if he had been drinking. 

Like many another man of that day, Mr. 
Deckrow had the reputation of keeping a jug of 
particularly good rum in his house. Red Feather 
knew this, and it added to the dangers of Rosel- 
thea’s present situation that her father had refused 
the Indian a glass on his last call. People had 
little regard for the principles of temperance in 
those days, but it was not the custom to give drink 
to persons who were already intoxicated, and Red 
Feather had been in that state when Mr. Deckrow 
had refused him the rum. 

In those days, and at the present time, strong 
drink had been a particularly potent influence in 
making “bad Indians” bad. 

After what seemed to the child a long time, the 
thumping foot of the Indian was heard, and then 
he knocked loudly. 

Roselthea kept perfectly still. 

“Open door! Me Red Feather. 
no hunt little Yellow Hair.” 

The fellow, then, knew that she was alone! 
Perhaps he had. seen her from the knoll, just as 
she had espied him. Probably he knew that her 
father and mother were away from home. 

Still Roselthea made no sign. 

The Indian now began to pound loudly, and 
presently broke out in angry words. 

“You no let me in, me kill you! 
must have rum!” he shouted. 

Had she dared to risk the undertaking, Roselthea 
would now have given the Indian the liquor; but 
she feared to trust him while she passed it out. 
Moreover, she hoped that he might tire of his 
useless pounding, and go away. 

She knew that her father and mother intended 

to stop for “‘nooning,” as the interval between the 
two services at the meeting-house was called, and 
would not be likely to return till some two or 
three hours later. 
- With trembling fingers she twisted into strings 
the loose cloth of her frock, and looked fearfully 
toward the assaulted door. She could do nothing 
more; she could only wait. 

But now Red Feather’s slender stock of patience 
gave out entirely. He seemed to be suspiciously 
still for a moment; and then came a hard chud, 
chud, which made the whole house shake. 

Roselthea knew too well what that meant. The 
Indian was cutting down the door. He had paused 
merely long enough to lay aside his rifle and 
unsling his axe. 

The child now staggered to her feet, sick with 
fright. Should she open the door and trust herself 
to the Indian’s mercy? 

There came another furious blow, and with it 
words which almost froze her blood. No, to let 
him in was not to be thought of. He had been 
drinking, and was like a wild beast. 

Should she open the back door and attempt to 
fly? If she did, he would almost certainly catch 
her, for he could run, despite his clumsy wooden 
leg, swifter than she. Besides, there was the 
danger that he would shoot. 

Yet there seemed to be no other course; and at 
last, in wild desperation, Roselthea sprang up and 
darted from the room. 

As she did so she heard the splinters fly, and 
some large piece of wood gave way with a crash. 
The creaking sound which followed told that the 
axe had stuck fast, and that the Indian was at some 
labor in trying'to draw it out. Before he could do 
so she had reached the other door. She thrust a 
chair into place, attempted to put her foot upon the 
round, missed in her excitement, and stamped 
upon the floor, instead. As she did this she faced 


Good Indian; 


Red Feather 





partially about, and her eye happened to catch an 
object in the neighboring corner. 

Those few long yellow rods of light that shot 
down from the loopholes showed what the object 
was. It was an uncovered and seemingly empty 
hogshead. What it really contained at that moment | 
—and it was perhaps half-full—was feathers. 

Something inspired the child, as she glanced 
at this reservoir of geese feathers, with a thought 
which was as wise as it was ingenious. She gave | 
a spring, gained the chair, pulled down the bar | 
that had held the door, left the door a little ajar, | 
and jumped back upon the floor. | 

Then she swung the chair around, climbed from | 
it to the top of the hogshead, gave the chair a 
backward kick that sent it flying, and sprang down 
among the feathers. 

She had often played in the hogshead when it 
was empty, and she knew that in one spot a little 
opening between the staves had been closed with 
a piece of birch bark, which could be removed 
easily. 

Though she felt as if she were being smothered, 
Roselthea did not hesitate an instant, but dug and 
wallowed down among the feathers until she was | 
quite out of sight. Then she found and tore away | 
the piece of bark. 

She could breathe freely now through the 
aperture. Luckily the split happened to be on the 
least exposed side of the hogshead. 

Cuddling down, and hardly daring to breathe, | 

| 





Roselthea heard the assaulted door go down—heard 
the Indian scramble in, and then come with a 
thump, thump across the floor. 

Roselthea kept as still as ever. She knew that 
the man would come back when he failed to 
discover her out of doors. 

In a moment he was in the kitchen, and then she 
heard an oath. He had espied the overthrown 
chair and the unbarred door. No doubt he sup 
posed that she had escaped. He appeared to 
hesitate a moment, and then went rapping across 
the kitchen and hurried out. 

In a very few moments he had returned. Next | 
he opened the pantry door, and after that concluded 
to try the cellar. Finally he came back and 
ascended to the room above. Up there he appeared 
to rummage about for a few moments, and then 
came down. 

He explored the pantry once more, and now 
uttered a deep grunt of satisfaction. He had 
evidently found the rum. 

A few moments of stillness passed, and Roselthea 
supposed that he must be drinking. Whether he 
was doing so or not, he soon became active again, 
and stirred about, overturning objects. Then he 
thumped back to the fore room. 

It seemed to the child that many hours passed 
now. She was ready to faint with the heat, with 
her fright, and with the terrible strain. 

At last she thought she heard the Indian return- 
ing. Once more she cowered and shook, then a 
voice came, like an angel’s: 

“For heaven’s sake, what can it mean? Roselthy! 
Roselthy !” 

It was her father. 

“Here, father! Here! here!” she cried. 

The feathers flew. The child uttered wild, half- 
choked cries, and when she was at last drawn out 
safely and lay in her father’s arms, she gasped and 
fainted quite away. 

When she recovered and had told her story, her 
father summoned two or three faithful friends, 
detailed one to remain in the battered cabin with 
the family, and with the others rode rapidly away. 
They took their guns with them, and they did not 
seem to be in a talking mood. 

They did not find Red Feather, but after a long 
time they discovered, near the shore of Ogunkee 
Pond, an overturned canoe, which no one could 
identify. They guessed that it must have belonged 
to the Indian, and that he had been capsized and 
drowned in his intoxication. The hunt was given 
up, and the men went home. 

Years passed away, and Red Feather and his fate 
had been almost forgotten. The little Roselthea 
had grown up and married, and her father and 
mother, now old, were living with her and her 
husband. All along the Kennebec Valley the story 
of the hiding among the feathers was ofter ‘old to 
children to amuse them. 

About this time some capitalists from a distant 
city happened that way, looking for opportunities 
for profitable investment. They conceived the 
idea of buying Ogunkee Pond, with the land it 
covered, and of draining it. This could be done 
quite easily, and some very rich tillage land would 
reward them for their pains. 

The purchase was made, and the draining 
process begun. People came from all around to 
see the water drawn off. Among them came 
Roselthea and her husband. 

An old man hobbled down to the shore. 
people cailed him “the oldest inhabitant.” 

“I aint surprised to see you here,” he said. 

“Why?” Roselthea asked. 

“Aint you she that was Roselthy Deckrow?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wal, this ere pond was the very one that old 
Red Feather was drownded in.” 

“So it was!» 

She had not thought of it. 

‘“What’s more,” the old man went on, “I shouldn’t 
wonder a mite if they found him over there clus 
to the flats!” 

She awaited the falling of the water with great 
curiosity. By and by only little pools remained 
here and there in the hollows, while all the rest 
was covered merely with rushes and mud. 

A day or two passed, while the bottom was 
drying; and then people could walk about over the 
flats. By this time others had become interested 
in seeking for traces of old Red Feather’s fate. A 
party of boys and men made a systematic search. 

Before long, at a distance of perhaps a quarter of 
a mile from what had been the shore, the bones of 
a man and the rusted barrel and lock of an old 
gun were found. The body had a wooden leg, 
which still loosely retained its place. 

“It’s Red Feather,” said the oldest inhabitant. 
“Look around a while longer, and ye’ll find the 
jug.” 

The men and boys searched and dug, and close 
by, somewhat deeply imbedded in the mud, was 


The 





‘|commit a burglary in a shoe store. 


found Farmer Deckrow’s old stone jug. Roselthea 
identified it at once, for it was of peculiar shape, 
and she had often observed it with a sort of horror 
in her childhood’s days, thinking of the evil deeds 
that seemed to be cooped up in it. 

Thus ended what has thus far been the most 
noteworthy passage in my grandmother’s life. 

F. H. COSTELLow. 
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For the Companion. 


CITY TRAPS FOR COUNTRY BOYS. 
By the Chief Inspector of New York Police. 


Country lads who come to the city are prone to 
meet vicious companions, and to be led into a life 
of crime, even when they are employed in some 
steady work; but it is the boy with no occupation, 
and nothing to depend on for his living, who is 
surest to be led astray. 

Boys who come to the city on their own account, 
and especially if they have run away from home, 
very soon find that to secure a situation is a most 
difficult thing—in the great majority of cases 
impossible. 

In a few days at the farthest whatever smal! 
capital the boy has is almost gone, and in the effort 
to live as cheaply as possible he drifts into one of 
the cheap lodging-houses which abound in certain 
parts of the city. 

This is a long downward step. These lodging. 
houses are often frequented by criminals, ex-con- 
victs, and the like. These quickly make friends 
with the stranger, who in his loneliness and 
disappointment in the great city is glad of any 
companionship and grateful for any words of 
kindness. 

In a short time the boy is at the mercy of his 
“friend,” and unless he should be sought by his 
parents and rescued by the police, the chances are 
ten to one that he will find his way to the State 
Prison. 

A few weeks ago the residents of Spring Valley, 
Long Island, were startled by the news that a 
daring burglary had been committed in the house 
of a farmer there. The burglars, before attempt- 
ing to enter the house, had called the watch-dog to 
them, and seized and choked him. A ladder was 
then placed against the house, and one of the 
thieves entered a second-story window and 
plundered the house. 

While in a pawn-shop on Canal Street one of my 
detectives saw a bright-looking German lad trying 
to dispose of some clothing. The boy’s actions 
aroused suspicion, and the detective asked him 
how he came into possession of the articles. The 
answers were unsatisfactory, and the boy was 
arrested. 

After he had been locked up a few hours he told 
this story: 

“My name is Jacob Wagner. lam sixteen years 
old, and was born in Germany. I have been in 
this country six months. I ran away from home 
because my parents wanted me to become a 
soldier. After my arrival here I secured employ- 
ment with a farmer at Spring Valley. 

“He treated me well, but I got tired and wanted 
to see some city life. My wages were small, and 
when I came back to New York I had only a little 
money. At night I drifted into a lodging-house on 
the Bowery and got a bed. 

“The next morning, while sitting in the reading- 
room of the lodging-house, I looked for some one 
to speak German with. Thus I made the acquain- 
tance of Charles Pfeiffer, who introduced me to 
John Heinrichs. 

“They soon found out where I had been since 
coming to this country. Then they wanted to 
know if the farmer whom I had worked for at 
Spring Valley was rich. Pfeiffer asked me if I 
wanted to make some money. I told him I had no 
money, and would like to have some. 

“Then he asked me to show him the farm, and 
said that he would furnish the money to go there. 

“Well, they took me out to Spring Valley. 
After the farmer’s family had gone to bed we 
went to the house. I told Pfeiffer that the farmer 
had a savage dog. He told me to call the dog to 
me. I did so, and he caught it and choked it to 
death. 

“Then they robbed the house and came back to 
the city. Pfeiffer and Heinrichs made me try to 
dispose of the booty, and I was doing so when you 
began to question me.” 

This boy can hardly escape being sent to prison 
or a reformatory, and possibly this lesson may be 
sufficient to induce him to lead an honest life on 
his release. If he had not been caught, he would 
have gone on until he had become a confirmed 
criminal. 

Here is another case, with a different ending. 
Two years ago a bright lad of sixteen left his home 
in Germany. Ata low lodging-house he met some 
boys of about his own age. They had already 
become petty thieves, and the new-comer was 
soon induced to go on some of their expeditions 
with them. 

One night he and his associates attempted to 
They were 
discovered by the owner, who fired a shot which 
struck the German boy in the head. He was quickly 
carried away, and the wound, which seemed not 
to be serious, was dressed at a hospital. 

Here his real identity was discovered. It was 
found that he was the son of wealthy parents in 
Germany, and had run away because he did not 
want to go to college. 

He was sent back to his people in Germany, but 
soon died of the wound he had received while 
committing a burglary. 

Even boys who obtain employment are by no 
means free from temptation. Their wages are 
small, and very often they may have a strong desire 
to spend more money than they have. If at such & 
time a boy is intrusted by his employer with money 
to carry to a bank or for any other purpose, there 
is grave danger that he will become a thief. 

The habit of going to the theatre is a bad one 
for boys. For ten or fifteen cents they can secure 
admission to the “family circle” of the cheap East 
Side theatres, where they are sure to see either 4 
blood-and-thunder melodrama or, at least, some 
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piece which gives them false and distorted views 
of life and is calculated to inflame their imagination 
injuriously. 

Another place of evil influence is the pool-room, 
where even very small bets are taken on the results 
of the contests on the race-tracks. The habit of 
betting in these places is most demoralizing, and 
if a boy once acquires it, the chances are that he 
will be tempted to steal, if he has an opportunity, 
in order to make good his losses. 

THOMAS BYRNES. 


—————3- 
RACE WITH THE WIND. 


Thy fierce gusts make my pulses beat, 
And thrill new life to my springing feet. 
Ah! I need never call retreat, 
For I’ll outrun thee, North Wind, Ho! 
Come race with me; blow, North Wind, blow! 
Weekly Wisconsin. —Mildred McNiel. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


TUAREGS. 


IN THREE PARTS.— PART I. 


Defended by the Sun. 


The Tuaregs are the Apaches of the Sahara, 
and now that French science is striving to reclaim 
and colonize portions of the great African desert, 
they harass the van of advancing civilization with 
murder and robbery. 

True, the Tuareg is fighting for his country 
against foreigners; but if he were left undisturbed, 
the Sahara would remain the same terrible desert 
to all time, whereas civilization and science may 
transform much of it toa fertile and pleasant land. 

For the last eight or ten hundred years the 
Tuaregs have inhabited the Sahara. They now 





number from three to five hundred thousand, and 
are believed to be descended from the same 
ancestral stock as the Berbers of Algeria and 
Morocco; that is to say, they are probably of the 
same Mediterranean race to which most of the 
Italians, Spaniards and southern Frenchmen 
belong. They are lighter in complexion than the 
Arabs who brought Mohammedanism into Western 
Africa. They are tall, well-formed people, and 
expert in the use of arms. 

They have a variety of the dromedary, called the 
mahari, which is so swift as to enable them to 
make rapid trips that are sometimes four hundred 
miles long across the waterless wastes, often at a 
rate of eighty miles a day. 

Their raids upon the oases of the colonists are 
generally made at night. Pursuit with either 
infantry or cavalry is useless. The marauding 
band flits away like the mirage, or is lost to view 
in a sand-storm in the vast Sahara. 

It is a torrid waste of gravel flats, sand-hills, 
barren mountain ranges and hot, arid valleys, 
where little or no rain ever falls. Yet some of this 
great dry region has a plentiful water supply at 
no more than a thousand feet beneath the surface, 
and the artesian drill of the French engineers 
has in many places found plenty of water, often 
within two or three hundred feet. The flow appears 
to be perennial. 

Abandoned to nature, the Sahara tends to become 
more arid, and its climate more mercilessly hot. 
Its native tribes, too, show no improvement, but 
rather the reverse. Seventy years ago, travellers 
who visited them were not very badly treated. But 
it is probable that a European would now be put to 
death by the Tuaregs, just as the Flatters exploring 
party were massacred in 1881. 

Not long ago, having gone to Algiers to study 
the excellent examples of Moorish architecture | 
which are to be found there, I put myself into) 
communication with my old friend and former | 
classmate at the scientific school, M. Harbert | 
Randon, civil engineer. 1 was aware that he lived 
somewhere beyond Ouargla, on the partially 
surveyed line of a railroad to Temassinin and 
Lake Tchad, and had been told that he had an! 
artificial or artesian oasis. In response to my note 
to him, I received a cordial invitation to visit him, 
and I accepted the invitation. 

Randon met me at Ouargla with a spare camel 
on which I must ride the seven kilometres of | 
distance to his oasis. As we rode along very | 
slowly—to accommodate my lack of skill in camel. | 
riding—I found myself in a great valley of the 
desert, through which, long ago, a river flowed. 

This great valley is a hard, arid, gravelly tract, 
containing many beds of sand which shift their | 
position in the wind. There are also stony tracts 
and many pebbles, with here and there an out- | 
cropping of the geological strata. 

The valley extends almost due north and south; 
and both east and west the country rises over | 
sterile hills to a plateau several hundred feet above | 
the valley, which is perhaps five kilometres in | 
breadth. 

Beyond the hills, on the plateau, the face of the 
country is even more sandy. Here there are drifts 
or ridges, sixty or seventy feet high, which are 
moved hither and thither by the high winds. 

In the midst of this arid desolation, which has 
existed for centuries and tends to become even 
more desolate, my friend has “settled.” He has | 
selected this parched, hot, stifling waste, this | 
forsaken and apparently uninhabitable limbo, for 
his home, and has said to inclement nature, ‘‘Here 
I will make a little paradise for myself in spite of | 
all these evil conditions.” 

As I rode southward, on camel-back, down this | 
barren valley, I saw a green, cool-looking oasis 


! 


| great future before it. 


garden in California or Florida, for the green palm 
belts shut out the desolate scenery of the desert, 
and gave the place the effect of a little farm, cleared 
and planted in the midst of a forest. 

Five artesian wells and a few tons of fertilizers 
had done it all. 


Possibly the reader fancies that a very large | 


capital, with steam-engines and other expensive 
material, was also needed to accomplish the 
miracle; but he is mistaken. No steam-engine 
was transported, no coal was hauled; nothing but 
the rods and drills for the artesian wells were 
brought into the desert. Power was required, but 
it came from a sun motor. 
the drill was the Sahara sun! 

That odd glass roof on Randon’s long shed-house 
supports, along its entire length, a wide, flat tank, 
filled with aqua ammonia. The desert sunbeams 
falling on the tank vaporize the ammonia into a 
highly elastic gas, which is used precisely as is 
steam in a steam-engine. 

After serving to propel the engine, the gas is 
condensed in a large copper cylinder, surrounded 
by cold water fresh from the depths of the wells. 
Then it is carried up to the roof-tank, to be 
expanded again by the hot sunshine. 

Thus it is used over and over, all day long. The 
motor works automatically, and requires little 
attention. About fifteen horse-power is developed 


on an average day, but much more at noontide | 


and during the summer months. 

At the time of my arrival the thermometer 
indicated ninety-one degrees Fahrenheit outside; 
but my young host at once conducted me to the 
sleeping apartment in his long house, where the 
mercury stood at only seventy degrees. It wasa 
comfortable room, eighteen feet by thirteen in 
size. The equable coolness was secured in it by a 
system of pipes through which flowed cold water 
from an artesian well close by. 

The water here, rising from a depth of from 


The agent that drove | 


distance of about three hundred metres to the shed 
where the animals were kept. A 
strand fence surrounded this shed. 
| During the afternoon we had entered and 
emerged from the yard within this fence, through 
a break or a gap. But after supper, when night 
| had fallen and we had been sitting beneath the 
| starlit sky engaged in conversation, my host 
| remarked, “It is time to put up my bars, I think.” 
Going to the little gap in the fence, he carried 
three loose strands of the wire across it. 

“What is all that?” I asked. 

“Itis my electric fence,” he replied. “Now and 
| then a lion comes here in the night; hyenas, too, 
|} are unpleasantly numerous, and a fox or a tiger- 


| cat sometimes enters the place.” 


| and yard, and also that a wire extended from it a 
similar three. 


“And occasionally a Tuareg?” I queried. 
“Oh, don’t let your mind run upon Tuaregs, 
“Of give the 


” 


jhe said. course the Tuaregs 
| colonists a certain amount of trouble. 
may rest secure. They are not likely to appear.” 
He called Hassan, the eldest of his three Arab 
servants, and told him to close the wires at the 
cattle shed. When the man had 
returned to his quarters, Randon said, “We will 
| now put the Sun of the Desert on guard for the 
night.” 
Entering the room where the larger storage 
battery was placed, he turned a switchf, and thus 
charged the wire fence heavily with electricity. 

“It would go hard with any one, man or beast, 
who now comes in contact with those insulated 
wires,” he said. “So bear it in mind, Brown. 
Don’t try to leave this inclosure till the tension is 
released in the morning. If you are a sleep- 
walker, I had best lock you in your room.” 

“Well, well!” Lexclaimed. “I will keep indoors, 
you may be sure. How heavy a thunder-bolt have 
you caged up in your storage battery?” 

“One heavy enough to kill a 
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three to four hundred feet in the earth, is cold, 
and can be made to diffuse coolness somewhat in 
the way in which a steam radiator diffuses heat. 
This effect of coolness and moisture was still 
further enhanced by a little silvery plashing foun- 
tain just outside the open door. 

He took me to inspect the dynamo by means of 
which the power, developed by the solar motor, 
could be converted to electricity. Near by were 
large storage batteries where electric tension is 
accumulated to serve by night either as light, 


| power, or otherwise, as is needed. 


“‘Why, there is practically no limit to the power 


we can develop from the sun in the desert here,” | 


remarked Randon, in hie easy way. “There falls 
on every hectare of surface here sun heat which is 
equivalent to more than five thousand horse-power, 
continuously. We can do any amount of work we 
like. We could run great factories with the sun 
here, if we chose, or do the heaviest mining 
work.” 

“No need of coal or steam?” I asked. 

“Not the least. The Sahara can be completely 
subjugated and reclaimed, and even its climate 
changed, by the scientific use of the sun heat which 
daily falls on it. All that is needed is the ‘know 
how,’ as you Americans say. The Sahara has a 
So have all the earth’s dry 
deserts.” 

All five of the artesian wells flow without pump- 
ing. From one of them the water is projected to a 
height of nineteen feet above ground. From all 
the water gushes with force sufficient to carry it 
through pipes laid on the surface ‘of the soil. The 
deepest well yields nearly a hundred cubic feet of 
water per minute; the five together rather more 
than three hundred cubic feet. 

Randon is rapidly increasing the number of his 
date palms, and extending his oasis. It is from 
dates that the profits of desert-farming come at 
present. In the belt around his oasis-home, my 
friend has now about seven hundred palms. He 


Randon, smiling grimly. “But is it not wonderful? 
Is it not grand? The sun has done it. I have had 
the sun at work by day, to guard us at night. We 
can lie down and sleep in safety, for the sun has 
set a triple cordon of lightning around us. No 
animal and no robber would be likely to pass that 
fence without touching one of those wires. If he 
80 much as touches it, he dies; and there is a gong 
inside the battery room which will give us notice 
the instant the circuit is broken.” 

For a time I confess that to be thus encircled by 
| lightning was not wholly pleasantto me. Several 
| times the electric gong waked me at night; and 
several times hyenas, or jackals, and once a 
lioness, were found dead outside the wires. 

After a time I ceased to be startled by it. 
Arab, Hassan, had orders to look about after 
hearing it. Randon scarcely waked; or if he 
roused, he would merely mutter drowsily, 
“Another hyena gone.” 

I remained with Randon many months, assisting 
him in some surveys which he was making for the 
government in connection with the proposed 
Trans-Saharian railway. It was in May,! believe, 


The 


when we had a midnight alarm of a different 
order. The evening before we had ridden home 


from a trip of nearly thirty kilometres, in the 
direction of Temassinin, and must have been 
trailed by a party of robbers, although we had 
seen nothing of them. 

Shortly after midnight Hassan came hastily into 
our lodging-room. 


* Messieurs! Messieurs! Les Tuaregs!” he 
hissed, in an excited whisper. 
To jump off our mattresses, in our pajamas, 


seize two carbines which were kept loaded in a 

| rack on the wall of the shed, and peep out at the 
| door, was what we did on impulse. 
The gong was jingling noisily. It was faintly 
| light; for the moon, on its last half, was rising 
| behind the palm belt. We could discern many 
| objects. 


of about ten acres, inclosed with belts of date | has other sources of income than his oasis, but he | Sixty or seventy metres away, in the midst of 
palms; and within this “charmed circle” of pale, | says, with apparent reason, that oasis-farming can | the fresh durra growing just within the palms, 


waving plumes, green grass was growing and | 


be made profitable. 


eighteen or twenty motionless figures were dis- 


fountains were splashing. Rows and groups of| There are many similar establishments between | tinguishable, each sitting on a tall gray mahari. 


bright sunflowers formed an inner circle, and then Biskra and Ouargla. The French and Arabs have Armed they assuredly were, for I could see their | 
came grape trellises, pomegranates and beds of | nearly a thousand artesian wells here, and not less | spears and long-barreled guns. 
than half a million palms, artificially watered. | 
| But no one has ventured so far out into the desert | 


melons, pumpkins, 
vegetables. 

Near the fountains were fig-trees, and beyond 
these plats of durra. -Tall sprouts of eucalyptus- 
trees were springing up. In the midst of the whole 
stood a long but tidy green shed with an odd roof. 
This was Randon’s house. 

Randon greatly enjoyed my astonishment at the 
scene. The oasis might have been mistaken for a | 


radishes, peas, and other | 





as M. Randon. 


After lunch we walked out to see his camels, his | 


goats and a handsome dromedary, or mahari. 
The animals are comfortably sheltered, and are 
fed with a coarse clover which is grown for them. 


I had observed that a fence, consisting of three | 


strands of large copper wire, surrounded the house 


But they sat as if 
spellbound. 

They seemed to be staring at the shed. Neither 
| they nor their dromedaries stirred. They might 
have been carved from stone, for any sign of life 
| they evinced. 

* Heavens!” Randon whispered. “What is 
| this? What are they about? Ah!” he suddenly 
exclaimed. “Look! On the wires there!” 


| A dark object—a human body—bhung motionless 





But you | 


done so and} 


man,” replied | 


583 
across the middle wire, a few paces around to the 
left. On the ground to the right lay another body, 
equally inert. Near by still another had fallen. 

As we looked in the half-darkness, trying to 
make out the situation, horrible 
from this third body on the ground. It turned 
suddenly over twice. Then, still farther off, near 
one of the fountains where a bed of pepper vines 
was climbing over a low trellis, a fourth figure 
Was seen to move and crawl away. 

All the while the gong jingled boisterously; and 
there sat the mounted party—staring. 

They had not seen us, for we in 
darkness inside the shed. They seemed to 
looking at the shed, or else at the forms writhing 
and crawling on the ground near the wires. We 
might easily have fired them, but had no 
disposition to do unless we were actually 
attacked. 

Suddenly a single high voice wailed out on the 
night air. Then, like spectres, the whole party 
wheeled about and vanished among the palms. 
Then Randon fired at one of their dromedaries, 
and it fell. 

I was intensely excited, and obeyed a natural 
|}impulse to spring forward run across the 
oasis, so as to get sight of the marauders as they 
fled across the open sands outside. A warning 
shout from behind caused me to glance around, 
and Hassan threw both his arms around me 

I thought him an enemy at first, and threw him 
on the ground. 

‘Monsieur! les fils electriques !” 
French. 

In a moment more I should have been against 
the electric wires. 

Randon had turned to open the battery switch. 
As he did so the body on the middle wire fell off 
beside the other. The moonlight shone on their 
striped khalats. Life was quite extinct in two of 
them; the third gasped and stirred. The Arabs 
dragged him to the fountain and threw water on 
him plentifully. 

“But there was a fourth!” Randon exclaimed. 

We searched for some minutes, but found 
more. 

It now began to be apparent why this robber 
gang had sat so strangely quiet on their drom- 
edaries. Evidently, after entering the palm belt 
and reconnoitring the place, the Tuareg leader 

had sent forward four of his men to enter the shed 
quietly and murder us while we slept; for besides 
simitar and spear, a long knife was found upon 
each of the bodies. 

They reached the wires, and on touching them 
were instantly thrown down; and the spectacle of 
their four comrades thus paralyzed and struck 
lifeless, accompanied by the jingle of the gong, 
had filled the mounted troop with superstitious 
amazement. 

We went to the stable-shed. All was as usual 
here. Afterwards we made a circuit of the 
plantation, to make sure that the robbers were not 
lingering about the palms. We found only the 
dead dromedary. 

On our return, after an hour or more, Hassan 
came to tell us that the Tuareg whom they had 
been drenching had revived, and although unable 
to stand, showed a disposition to creep away. 

“Let him go, then,” my friend said. “It may be 
mistaken mercy, for the villain would have cut our 
throats. But let him go; and in the morning draw 
the bodies of the two others, and also that of the 
mahari, outside the palm belt and bury them in 
the sand.” 

The spears taken from the disabled Tuaregs 
were of antique pattern, having slender shafts 
from some hard Soudanese wood, and acute, thin 
points of a metal resembling bronze rather than 
steel; but the long, straight simitars, and the 
knives, were of well-tempered steel. 

LOSSING G. BROWN. 
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For the Companion. 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY IN MUNICH. 


For one day in the year, November first, the dead 
are of more importance in Munich than the living. 
Shops are closed, church-bells ring, masses are 
recited from morning till night, and rich and poor, 
gentle and simple, flock to the cemeteries to 
| decorate the graves of their dead. 

All Saints’ day owed its existence, at the first, to 
the necessity of providing a general day for the 
honoring of saints who had become so numerous 
| in the calendar that it was no longer possible to 
| assign a special day for each of them. All Souls’ 
| day, which is the second of November, is the day 
set apart for prayers for the souls of all the dead. 
In certain countries the observance of the two 
| days has become much confused, and in Munich 
| All Saints’ day, the first of November, is now a 
| day for the honoring of one’s own dead rather 
| than for the honoring of the saints. 

It is, as it were, a sort of general “decoration 
| day” —one day in all the year set apart for a 
universal remembrance of the dead. 

In Munich, soon after daybreak, the space out- 
side the cemetery walls looks like a fair. Snowy 
banks of chrysanthemums, towering baskets full 
of paper flowers of the gayest colors, miles of 
garlands woven of moss and ivy, crosses and 
anchors of frizzly green paper, bouquets of bead 
and feather flowers are all for the dead, and all 
are shouted out for sale in the same cheery tones 
one heard yesterday in the fish-market. 

Cart-load after cart-load of flowers and plants in 
pots streams through the cemetery gates. Here is 
a barrowful of pure white cyclamens, without 
trace of color at their usually ruby-red hearts. 
Close after them a dog and an old woman are 
harnessed together to a load of amaranth wreaths, 
dyed a brilliant magenta. 

Three or four little girls in shabby black are 
weighted down with crowns of yellow immortelles; 
ov the crowns are wide bows of cotton ribbon with 
“To my dear mother” and “To my unforgotten 
| father” stamped on the streaming ends. 
| ‘The next cart has silver thistles prettily combined 
with dried grasses. A dust-colored donkey, pulling 
vessels for holy water, thinks he knows the best use 
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for the thistle garlands, and a block occurs in the 
procession until he is convinced of his error. 

The avenues are crowded with people on foot, 
carrying lamps, ribbons, drapery, bouquets and 
crosses. The poorest rag-picker will remember 
her dead on this day, if it is only to lay a wreath 


All Saints’ festival penetrates. Their dusty beds 
are piled high with fresh wreaths. Soldiers in 
blue uniform, with white horsetails on their 
glittering brass helmets, stand in their tall boots 
among the coffins, motionless as the Bavarian lions 
which hold lighted torches in their brazen paws. 
To the crowd pouring 
in single file down 
the dark stairs to 
the crypt, one brief 
glance only’ at the 
royal coffins is vouch- 
safed before the com- 
mand of ‘‘Forward!”’ 
from the armed po- 
lice. 

The Bavarian peas- 
ants, and humble 
folk generally, deep- 
ly loved their late 
monarch, the unhap- 
py Ludwig II., the 
mad or ‘‘troubadour”’ 
king, who drowned 
himself miserably in 









of paper flowers—a good bright color can 
be had for two cents—on the forlorn grave. 

Commissioned gardeners decorate the 
tombs of rich families, and some of the 
displays which they produce are tasteful 
and beautiful. Close upon two million 
marks are spent upon flowers for the dead 
in Munich, on this their special festival. 

By midday everything is ready, and the 
weary workers who have been preparing 
for the festival of the dead go home to 
dinner. In the afternoon all the town 
flocks to the Friedhof, or ‘‘court of peace ;”" 
and if ever a cemetery can be cheerful and 
gay, it is now. 

It must not be supposed that all these 
people wear a mournful expression of 
countenance. Upon the faces of many of 
these mourners in black there is often a 
decidedly pleased and holiday-making look. It 
must be remembered that in many cases the 
people are honoring dead who have been gone 
from them fifteen or twenty years, and that they 
have no fresh bereavement. 

Murmurs of admiration are to be heard from 
end to end of the great space; and certainly some 
of the ornament is of a kind to cause astonish- 
ment. 

Suspended over the grave of a young man, 
whose photograph was enshrined in his tomb- 
stone, was a wax angel as large as a two-year-old 
boy. With one hand this cherub upheld a wreath 
of blue bead forget-me-nots, while the other caught 
up a corner of several yards of white crape spread 
over the grave. 

Sashes and scarfs of black watered ribbon, 
black and white crape, pink silk, gold cords and 
tassels are lavishly twisted among the flowers in 
all directions. 

A marble statue of Hope has many wires 
reaching from her outstretched hand to the 
ground. On these wires Marshal Niel roses are 
fastened in such a way that Hope appears to be 
scattering, from a basket tied to the other hand, a 
shower of roses over the grave beneath. 

Over another mound is spread a black gauze 
cover, edged with white lace; a second has red 
silk, and a third purple velvet, used in the same 
manner. 

The birds, always at ease and in good spirits 
in Germany, are specially merry to-day. They 
drink and bathe in the holy-water urns with an 
irreverent chattering and splashing; they perch 
on the branches of the oleanders standing about 
in green pots, and sing cheerily, seeming to be 
cheated by the pink paper flowers into the belief 
that June is come again. 

To prevent any of this graveyard splendor 
from being stolen, old women are set on guard 
from morning till night. Huddled at the base of 
every third or fourth tombstone one of these 
mournful-looking creatures may be seen, with a 
black crocheted shawl over her head, and her 
nose very red, poor thing! for her mission is a 
cold and comfortless one. She spends the long 
hours spelling out prayers from a book’ with 
large print, slipping her rosary through her stiff 
fingers, and with a brush like a lamp-chimney 
cleaner sprinkling holy water over the graves in 
her charge. 

Brief relief sometimes comes to the poor old 
crones in the shape of a mug of coffee, or hot 
sausages in an earthen pot, which are eagerly 
swallowed behind some tall monument. 

The crowd before the windows of the mortuary 
chapel in the cemetery is so dense that policemen 
are stationed to control it. Here lie all the dead 
of the past twenty-four hours, half-hidden in bay 
and palms, their quiet faces lighted by many 
tapers. 

There are five classes of funerals, and the 
decoration of the so-called Parade- Bett, or lying 
in state, varies according to the class. Munich 
law requires the dead of all ranks, except royalty, 
to be exposed in this way in the ‘dead-house” 
for a certain length of time before burial. 

There are many babies, tiny waxen creatures, 
the poor little ‘fifth class’? ones looking very 
ghastly in their wreaths of pink paper roses. 

Even to dead and gone royalty, in its dreary 
vaults under the churches, the brightness of the 








the Lake of Starn- 
berg. 

This glimpse at his 
coffin, once a year, 
is to these people a 
sacred duty and priv- 
ilege. 

At six o'clock all is 
over. The cemetery 
bells peal a warning 
to the living that the 
gates are about to be 
locked. The crowd 
pours like a tide back 
to the town, frugal 
families carrying 
home their wreaths 
and ribbons to save 
them from the frost. 

The drabbled old 
guardians of the 
graves hobble away 
with their small wage in their pockets. Darkness 
descends, and with it the quiet that will reign in 
the Friedhof till the next festival of All Saints. 
RacHue. Carew. 
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FORGIVENESS 


Thrice happy he whose heart has been so schooled 
In the meek lessons of rg § 
That he can give it utterance; it imparts 
Celestial grandeur to the human soul 
And maketh man an angel. 
—Lutheran Observer. 
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THE POET TENNYSON. 


Lord Tennyson, ‘‘poet laureate’? of England, 
died on the morning of October sixth at his 
country-seat of Aldworth, at the age of eighty- 
three. He had held the office of laureate for 
forty-two years, having succeeded Wordsworth 
in 1850. He was, moreover, at the period of his 
death, the only English poet of the highest rank. 

The lives of literary men are most often 
uneventful. They mingle little in the world of 
action. They prefer to work “far from the 
madding crowd,’’ and find seclusion the best 
condition under which to pursue their labors. 
The main incidents of their careers are therefore 
the production, publication and reception of what 
they write. 

This was emphatically the case with the poet 
Tennyson. The world knew but little of his 
personality. It was rarely that he was to be seen 
in the streets of London. At his two houses at 
Aldworth and at Farringford on the Isle of Wight 
he was almost inaccessible. He disliked adula- 
tion, and hid himself persistently from all 
intruders for curiosity’s sake. Those friends who 
were admitted to his presence were exceedingly 
few. 

His whole life, indeed, was spent in seclusion, 
sheltered by which he worked assiduously at his 
art. Like many poets, his early progress toward 
fame was slow and beset with disappointments. 

At Cambridge University he won a prize for a 
poem entitled ‘“Timbuctoo,’’ which seems to have 
encouraged him to enter on a poetic career; but 
it was thirteen years after the writing of ‘Tim- 
buctoo”’ before his merits as a poet began to be 
recognized by his countrymen. 

But when, after so long waiting, that recogni- 
tion came, it grew rapidly, and speedily gave him 
rank among the foremost bards of the age. It 
was only eight years after he attained this position 
that he was appointed poet laureate, while during 
the last twenty years of his life he had but one 
English rival, in the person of Robert Browning. 

Tennyson enjoyed, in Great Britain and the 
United States, a popularity as a poet which was 
perhaps only equalled by Longfellow. It is still 
hard to say which is the more read and liked on 
both continents. Both appeal to the general 
heart by the aptness of their subjects, the artistic 
care with which the poems of both are finished, 
the tenderness and sweetness of their song, and 
the absolute purity and cleanliness of every line 
they have written. 

The characteristics of Tennyson clearly appear 
in his poems. While he felt for the people, he 
was evidently a Tory at heart, and shrank from 
the reforms proposed by the opposite party. 

He was deeply devout, and there are few more 





ardent tributes to Christianity than that to be 
found in the stanzas of ‘‘In Memoriam.” There 
is never anywhere a wavering in his faith in the 
Christian truths embodied in the Bible. 

In 1883 Tennyson’s genius was officially recog- 
nized by the Gladstone government, by his 
elevation to the peerage of Great Britain with the 
title of Lord Tennyson of Aldworth. It was the 
only instance in which a man had ever been thus 
honored solely on account of his literary ability 
and works. Both Sir E. Bulwer Lytton and 
Macaulay had, indeed, been created peers, but 
they had both been prominent in politics and in 
high office, as well as having been men of letters. 

Tennyson worked faithfully to the last. Even 
in old age he performed those duties of laureate 
which required of him, whenever any notable 
event took place in which the royal family were 
concerned, the composition of an ode or other 
poetical tribute. 

Yet, while Tennyson's death removes from the 
world one of its most notable figures, it is prob- 
able that his greatest gifts to it had already been 
given, and that he would scarcely have produced 
anything in old age equal to “In Memoriam,” 
“The Idylls of the King,’ ‘“Maud,"’ ‘The 
Princess’’ and ‘Enoch Arden,” by which works 
chiefly his name will linger long in the minds of 
men. 
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For the Companion. 
THE WATER MIRROR. 


Under the blue and tranquil skies 
Still as a dream, pellucid, clear, 
The silent water mirror lies 
flecting beauty far and near— 
The delicate grasses at the brink, 
The dragon flies on _—— wings, 

The bending ferns that dip, and drink, 
The whole wide world of lovely things, 
Green leaf for leaf, bright spray for spray, 
Soft cloud for cloud, fair day for day, 

When crash! in bits the mirror goes— 
ts fragments everywhere seem strown : 
Into the charm of its repose 
Some idle hand has cast a stone. 


MADELINE S. BRIDGEs. 
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THE SILVER CONFERENCE. 


Early in the present year the President 
determined to issue invitations to the several 
European nations to a conference on the silver 
coinage question. Each nation was asked to 
appoint delegates who might discuss the problem 
of an international agreement on silver coinage, 
and if possible, arrange measures for that purpose 
which might be recommended to their several 
governments. 

The idea of such an international agreement is 
not new. Among economic writers and public 
men there are three distinct opinions held regard- 
ing the free coinage of silver. 

The “gold monometallists’’ believe that gold 
alone should be accepted without limit for coinage 
at the mints, and that silver should be used only 
for a restricted and subsidiary currency. 

The “ free-coinage '’ men believe that silver 
offered at the mints should be coined as freely as 
gold into legal tender currency. 

The ‘international bimetallists’’ hold middle 
ground, and argue that free coinage of silver 
should be authorized only when all or most of the 
leading financial nations shall have agreed to 
adopt the same policy. If, they argue, silver can 
be made legal tender at a uniform ratio to gold, 
the world over, none of the disasters threatening 
a state which is alone in the policy of free silver 
coinage will follow. 

The radical free-coinage men hold that one 
nation alone may safely adopt free silver, but they 
naturally have no objection to a concerted decision 
by all the leading nations. 

After long delay and negotiation, the arrange- 
ments for the silver conference have been made. 
It is to meet on November 22d, at Brussels, where 
one of the previous international silver confer- 
ences was held. Sixteen European governments 
have consented to send delegates, including all 
the nations of any financial importance. 

The consent to attend is sometimes construed 
as evidence of willingness to adopt practical 
measures, but it is not safe to draw this conclu- 
sion. The leading governments which have 
appointed delegates, especially Great Britain, have 
distinctly instructed their representatives not to 
commit their governments in any particular. Not 
even the United States delegates could agree to 
any policy, without the consent of Congress. 

Moreover, the two international silver confer- 
ences already held, in 1878 and 1882, resulted in 
nothing but long discussion and conflict of opinion. 
Neither of them accomplished anything definite. 

Besides, although the monetary troubles in 
India, where silver is the only money, have led 
some to suppose that Great Britain would be glad 
to reach some international agreement, the com- 
ments of the English newspapers and financial 
authorities have been almost wholly adverse. 
Nevertheless, it is true that many American 
students of the situation hope for an understand- 
ing, even if Great Britain has to be left out. 

The delegates appointed by the President are 
five in number, and all are believed to be in favor 
of free silver either independently or by inter- 
national agreement. Senator Jones, of Nevada, 
one of the delegates, has favored all the recent 
free-silver bills. Mr. McCreary, of Kentucky, 
another member of the delegation, has supported 
such measures steadily in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Senator Allison, of Iowa, is more conservative 
in his views, but favors the use of silver together 








with gold. Mr. Cannon is the president of a 
New York bank. General Walker, President 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
having declined an appointment, President An- 
drews, of Brown University, was designated in 
his stead. 

In politics three of the delegates are Republicans 
and two are Democrats. 

A notable fact in England’s delegation is the 
appointment of Mr. Houldsworth, a professed 
bimetallist. 
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JIMMY’S “CLUB.” 


A gentleman sat in a plain office puzzling his 
head over a perplexing question. He was the agent 
of a benevolent society, organized to help the poor 
of a great city. The trouble was this: 

Thanksgiving was at hand, and he had not money 
enough to do all that he wished to do on the coming 
day. He knew too many families who lived at 
starving point, to whom Thanksgiving gave little 
apparent reason for thanks. 

He knew young men who did not hesitate to 
spend three dollars on a single rose. He knew 
young ladies who thought nothing of wasting more 
or less dollars a week on candy. Twenty-five cents 
would buy a sumptuous dinner for a starving child. 

Many hundreds of the extremely poor looked to 
this man for one good dinner at Thanksgiving 
time. For one day in the year they hoped to have 
enough to eat. How was he to give it? 

Suddenly, three or four dirty faces peered 
through the window; a timid knock followed. Five 
street-boys and two somewhat tattered little girls 
trooped in. The agent recognized them as members 
of acity mission evening school. He said pleas- 
antly: 

“Well, children, what can I do for you to-day?” 

“Nothin’,” answered the children vaguely. 

“You, Jimmy, you teil,” said one of the girls, 
giving the tallest boy a shove. Jimmy fumbled in 
his ragged pocket, and slowly produced a large 
handful of pennies and small change. 

“We fellers are a Club,” said Jimmy, with a 
grand air. ‘“There’s twenty of us, mister.” 

“We gals are in it, too,” interrupted the girl who 
gave the shove. 

“We, all of us and the gals, too,” responded 
Jimmy. “We come from Cummin’s Alley, and 
we’re a Club to help Thanksgivin’. Here’s — 
here’s—nine dollars and ninety cents.” 

The agent stared at the large sum, collected at 
what cost of self-sacrifice? Only the givers could 
say. 

“It’s for them that can’t git no dinner,” explained 
the little spokesman. 

“Is it?” exclaimed the good man. He hardly 
knew what to say as he glanced at the poor clothes 
and shrunken cheeks of the “Club.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy, stoutly. “There’s plenty 
poorer than us, mister, we’re a Club to help ’em. 
We didn’t care if we didn’t have a dinner two or 
three days so’st we might give real poor folks one.” 

“How many dinners will nine dollars and ninety 
cents get?” asked a little girl, rather hungrily. 

“What kind of a dinner?” inquired the agent, 
with a perceptible weakening in his voice. 

“Oh—turkey and stuffin’, and—and—pudden!” 
cried the children eagerly. 

“That will cost perhaps twenty-five cents apiece,” 
said the agent, “and your money will give a fine 
Thanksgiving dinner to as many as thirty-five 
hungry people. You have done nobly, children, 
and I am delighted that you have been so kind and 
thoughtful for others.” 

The dinners were bought. ‘The Club” distributed 
them. The children’s first plan was to put a 
cabbage in with each dinner, the agent says. But 
there were not cabbages enough to go around. So 
they cut each cabbage into quarters, and put one 
piece into each bag. 

That Club of twenty poverty-stricken children 
worked until nine o’clock at night on the day before 
Thanksgiving, distributing thirty-five dinners tv 
people “poorer than themselves.” 

This is a true story, and one that should make 
our easy blood tingle with something akin to 
shame. 

Generosity means comparatively nothing unless 
it is freighted with something of self-sacrifice. To 
give away an old pair of shoes that we do not want 
means simply a kindly disposition. To give up 
a luxury fora few weeks is not Spartan. But to 
give up what we actually need—to do what these 
twenty children did—is real generosity. 

If starvation feeds starvation, what might not 
comfort and luxury do? 
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AND PRINCIPLE. 





SENTIMENT 


Hardly a face in the audience in a crowded con- 
cert hall was unmoved, and many persons were 
weeping. A great singer had just finished a 
wonderfully touching and eloquent rendering of 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

“It is a beautiful song,” said a young girl to an 


older woman who sat next her, wiping the tears 


from her eyes as she spoke. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and the sentiment to 
which it moves all these people is beautiful. How 
much happier the world would be if every one had 
as much principle as sentiment on the subject, and 
followed out a plain, every-day rule of making 
home sweet.” 

The girl turned thoughtfully away. She hardly 
heard the next song. She was acknowledging to 
herself that in spite of her love for her home, she 
made it unhappy every day of her life by her 
wilfulness and quick temper. 

A young man who occupies pleasant rooms in a 
large city was entertaining a guest from his country 
home. 

“You see I honor my father and my mother,” he 
said, pointing to two portraits which hung 1 
prominent positions on the walls of his sitting 
room. 

“You do in sentiment, Frank,” answered his 
visitor, “but, if you will forgive an old friend 
speaking plainly, your principles do not honor 
them to the same degree. Those portraits have 
looked down on a good many card parties and 
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wine suppers and wasted hours. They have seen 
neglected the work which you came to the city to 
do, and your old habits of ‘plain living and high 
thinking’ forgotten very often. Think it over, 
won’t you?” 

The young man, it may be said, did think it over, 
and he did not need another such reminder. 
Instances of inconsistency between sentiment and 
rules of conduct can be discovered by every one 
in persons around him easily, in himself not quite 
so easily perhaps, but pretty surely. 

The story is told of a German peasant who 
robbed and murdered his landlord one night. He 
was assisted to enter the house by one of the 
servants. When he was trying to climb in the 
window, the servant put out a movable oven for 
him to stand on. He stepped back. 

“There is some dough sticking on it, and bread 
is the gift of God. It would be sacrilege to step 
on it,” and the servant handed him a chair. 

Apparently he was not troubled by the reflection 
that the life he took was a far more sacred gift of 
God. Itis an extreme illustration, but according 
to our lights many of us are extremely inconsistent 
in what we feel and do. 
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COUNT DE MONTROND. 


A person who was supposed to be the French 
general Mouton, Count de Lobau, was once cap- 
tured by an English vessel; but after a time the 
captain discovered that his prisoner was the Count 
de Montrond. 

“Why did you deceive me?” 
angrily of the count. 

“I did not deceive you,” replied Montrond; ‘not 
atall. You thought I was General Mouton. You 
told me so. You have a fifty-gun frigate. Was it 
for me, who have only a pocket-pistol, to contradict 
you?” 

The captain did not forgive Montrond, and took 
every opportunity to treat him rudely. One 
evening at dinner some one proposed the health of 
the French. As Montrond rose to acknowledge it, 
the captain cried: F 

“They are all cowards! I make no exceptions.” 

When Montrond’s turn came, he gave this senti- 
ment: 

“The English. They are all gentlemen, but I 
make exceptions.” 

M. Garat relates other instances of Montrond’s 
originality and wit in his “Lettres D’un Inconnu.” 
It was the count who said to Alexandre de Girardin 
of a young man who was beginning to make a 
brilliant reputation, and whom Girardin did not 
appreciate: 

“Hasten to recognize him, or he will not recog- 
nize you.” 

His valet waited on him one morning most 
unsuccessfully. He could find none of the toilet 
articles. Montrond handed them to him, remark- 
ing, “You must admit that you are lucky to have 
me here. Without me, you certainly could not 
wait upon me.” 


he demanded 
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POLITICAL DUTIES. 


A few days hence, on the eighth of November, 
the millions of American voters will decide the 
great questions who shall be President, and what 
principles shall prevail during the next four years 
in the government of the country. 

Every man ought by this time to have become 
fully persuaded in his own mind which issue of 
the canvass he deems most important, on which 
side of that issue he wishes to range himself, and 
which of the candidates best represents his own 
opinions. 

That is really all that he has to decide, except 
that he will vote to give effect and emphasis to his 
political views, and support to the candidates who 
stand for these views. 

The twin evils in politics at the present day are 
ignorant voting and indifference. The man who is 
unable to discover a reason why he should class 
himself as belonging to one party rather than 
another is almost as hopeless a case, and almost as 
great an injury to the cause of good government, 
as is the illiterate and uninstructed citizen who is 
a member of a party, but does not know why he is 
80. 

There should not be missing from the ballot-box 
next week a vote that can be given. Men may 
differ, and do differ, and ought to differ, in their 
views on the great questions at stake; but no man 
should persuade himself that he has no interest in 
the issues submitted to the great national jury of 
which he forms a part. 
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INDOLENT AND CRUEL. 


The late Lord Strathnairn was, according to a 
writer in “The Million,” “the most indolent, lack- 
adaisical, languid person that ever dawdled along 
Piccadilly.” He, nevertheless, immortalized his 
name by the devastation of central India, and 
was probably at times the most active lazy man 
who ever lived. 

In fact he owed his peerage to the great services 
which, as Sir Hugh Rose, he rendered to the crown 
at a critical time in the history of India. 

His self-composure and sang froid at the most 
exciting moments were the wonder and admiration 
of all who knew him. An anecdote is told of him 
which illustrates both his character and the ruthless 
manner in which the Sepoy rebels were dealt with. 

During a crisis in the great mutiny he was one 
day entertaining a company at dinner, and was in 
the midst of one of his best stories when his 
orderly entered, and after saluting him, reported, 
“We have captured two hundred rebels, sir.” 

The general calmly turned, and with his wonted 
elegant courtesy serenely replied, “Thank you, 
sergeant.” After a few moments of silence the 
soldier again spoke: 

“But what are we to do with them, sir?” 

“Hang them, of course,” calmly replied his 
Superior, who immediately resumed the telling of 
his story. 

A short time afterward, Sir Hugh was again 
interrupted in the middle of a story by the sergeant, 
who came and said: 

“Please, sir, we have hung the lot, sir.” 








The general turned, bowed silently and in the 
sweetest manner lisped, ‘‘Thanks, sergeant, very 
many thanks,” and then went on with his anecdote 
as if nothing had happened. 





LOWELL’S KINDNESS. 


One of James Russell Lowell’s most amiable 
characteristics was the kindliness of his feelings 
toward young writers. A writer in Harper’s Weekly 
gives a story of his genial courtesy. On a Sunday 
evening many years ago a young man drove 
through the streets of Cambridge, searching for 
Mr. Lowell’s residence. He was not familiar with 
the region, and failed to recognize the landmarks. 


As he passed a corner of the college grounds he 
saw a gentleman walking with a little girl along 
the sidewalk, and stopped his buggy to make 
inquiry. 

“Can you tell me,” he asked, “where Professor 
Lowell lives?” 

“I can show you his house,” the gentleman 
answered, “‘but he is not at home now.” 

“I must wait,” said the questioner. “If I miss 
him to-night, 1 cannot see him for many months.” 

The gentleman spoke a few words to the child, 
who left him and went on alone. Then he turned 
and beckoned to the occupant of the vehicle, who, 
after a conventional protest about giving trouble, 
was glad to accept the proffered assistance. 

“I presume you are acquainted with Mr. Lowell,” 
he remarked, ‘‘since you say he is not at home?” 

“I may consider myself acquainted with him,” 
was the response. “My name is Lowell.” 

“A relative, no doubt,” thought the young man. 
He was misled by the answer, and did not imagine 
that in this unexpected way he had encountered 
the very person he was seeking. 

“I have never met him,” he said aloud, “and I 
may be wrong in calling so unceremoniously. 
Perhaps you know him well enough to tell me if 
he would be willing to receive a contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly who has had no time to ask for 
an interview?” 

“You misunderstood me,” the supposed kins- 
man replied. “Il am Professor Lowell. I shall be 
happy to see you as soon as we get toa light. Will 
you tell me who you are?” 

The visitor was taken by surprise, and was 
somewhat confused. To his apology, Mr. Lowell 
replied, “I was going with my daughter to a 
friend’s house, but she does not need me, nor does 
anybody there. I think you do, if I may say it, 
now that I have heard your name. I had it on my 
mind to write you, but this is much better.” 


RIGHT AND LEFT. 


These old English words are getting into more 
general use, and that, too, with the help of other 
than English people. 
of command have been changed on the ships of the 
North German Lloyd Line. Instead of ordering a 
change of course by the old terms, ‘‘starboard” or 
“port,” as the case might require, the same orders 
are now given by the shorter words “right” or 
“eft.” 


As soon as the order “right” is given, the tele 
graph is moved to the right, the wheel is revolved 
to the right, the ship turns to the right, the rudder 
indicator points right, the rudder itself moves 
right, and the steering-mark on the compass as 
well. If the order “left” is given, all these move- 
ments are in the opposite direction. Nothing simpler 
can thought of, and the chances of mistake are 
small. 

The change was made in the German navy at an 
earlier day. The commanders in the merchant 
service had usually been trained in the navy, and 
when they returned from that they had to unlearn 
what they had been taught on board the men-of- 


war. 

It is likely that the change will be made through. 
out the whole merchant service of Germany, and 
then it will be adopted by English-speaking people. 

Of course the change has eae been made to 
some extent, both in England and in this country, 
for the English and the American pilots, when 
piloting the ships of this line, fall in with the 
usage of the company. 

It is not so very long ago that the English word 
“larboard” was used where now we use “port.” 
There is no difficulty in seeing that two such words 
as “starboard” and “larboard” were quite unfit for 
their use. They sounded too nearly alike. They 
were also too long. There is need of short, sharp 
words, which are easily distinguished the one 
from the other. Often there is no time to correct 
an error, and a mistake is fatal. “Right” and 
“left” are short and sharp enough; if they differed 
a in sound they would serve all the better for 


LINCOLN AS A FIGHTER. 


David G. Stephens, one of the pioneers of 
Illinois, is quoved by the St. Louis Reporter as 
telling a story of Abraham Lincoln’s young man- 
hood. When he was fifteen years old his father 
sent him on a flathoat expedition with Lincoln, 
hoping that it would improve the boy’s health. 


We had tied up one night at a small landin 
where there was a tavern, and a fellow who calle¢ 
himself the “bull of the woods” came aboard. He 
had been drinking, and was looking for trouble. 

Lincoln had lain down on the soft side of a plank 
and gone to sleep, with one brawny arm for a 
villow. I was washing a hickory shirt. The 
ntruder tried to souse my head in the bucket of 
soapy water. 

The scuffle awoke Lincoln, and he ordered the 
fellow to let me alone. Instead of doing so, the 
bully picked up the pail and jammed it down over 
my head, almost drowning me. When I got the 
soap-suds out of my eyes a little, Lincoln was 
holding the other fellow by the collar so that his 
toes just touched the deck, and was planting 
terrific kicks under his coat-tailg with a number 
eleven cowhide boot. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war I visited 
Lincoln at the White House. He presented me 
with a captain’s commission with the remark, “The 
bull of the woods has broken loose again.” 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 


In an offhand sketch of Professor Chrystal, one 
of his old pupils tells how this mathematician 
made his science aid him in the management of his 
class. 


The daring spirits—say, those who were going 
into their father’s office, and so did not look upon 
Chrystal as a door locked to their advancement— 
sought to bring sunshine into the room. Chrystal 
soon had the blind down on that. 

To relieve the monotony, a student at the end of 
bench ten dropped a marble, which toppled slowly 
downward toward the professor. A. every step it 
took, there was a smothered guffaw; but Chrystal, 
who was working at the board, did not turn his 
head. When the marble reached the floor, he said, 
still with his back to the class: 

“Will the student at the end of bench ten, who 
dropped that marble, stand up?” 

All eyes dilated. He had counted the falls of the 
marble from step to step. 


Since July 1, 1891, the words | 


The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [Adv, 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents.[ Adv. 








Instantly and ‘perfectly 
Torn repaired by use of Red 
Cross Rubber Tissue. A 
Dresses large sheet by mail 25¢c. | 


Sample piece for 2-cent stamp. Agents wanted 
in every town. A. U. Betts & Co., Toledo, O. 








SPECIAL GLOVE SALE. 
70c. * 2" 3 tr $2. 


or for 

Soft, pliable, undressed Kid | 
Gloves, in all shades of tan, | 
slate or black. | 


Fashionable Gauntlet Gloves, 


fine, soft Elastic Kid, black 


aod as $1.45 = 


Men's Dog Skin Gloves, 
Elastic, perfect-fitting, red, 
browns and tans, 
per pair. 98 cts. | 

All Gloves sent free. I[lus- 
trated Catalogue of what to) 
wear, free on request. 


MAHLER BROS., 


501, 503 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
Importers and Retailers. 

















75 Doz. Children’s Jersey-Fitting | 


SEAMLESS WAISTS 


all taped, also Bone Buttons and fin- || | 
ished Button Holes, neck and arm- | 
| 





holes feather-stitched, for children 
from 1 to 12 years, all sizes postage 


free for 
| 29 cents. 


| Mothers should not neglect to pur- | 
| chase above waist, the most sen- | 
| sible article a child ever wore; try one. | 

| 


| SHEPARD, NOWRELL & 00., 


Boston, Mass. 











| she dyed it with Dia- 


er’s got a new suit too; 


Education Ends Only With Life. 


It is never too late to do mental work, to grow 
wiser and better. We are the slaves of phrases, 
“Finishing an Education” is one of them. Chau- 
tauqua urges its members to continued and perse- 
vering self-improvement. A definite plan of daily 
home reading is a part of the system. The year 
1892-93 will be the American-Greek year. Ameri- 
can Diplomatic History, Greek History, Literature 
and Art, are the subjects. The Columbian Exposi- 
tion will be fully treated. Address THE CHAU- 
TAUQUA OFFICE, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE 


have met with 


UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL 
STANDARD IN THE MARKET, 


They differ structurally from all others, and are really 
the only half-hose 


SO KNITTED AS TO FIT. 


82 None genuine unless stamped 








, 
On the Toe 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Maas. 











See My New Dress? 


It used to be my mam- 





ma’s old cashmere, but 


mond Dyes and made 
me two new dresses, a 


blue and a brown. Broth- 


it’s Uncle Jack’s old coat 
dyed over; mamma said 
*twas easy to dye with 
Diamond Dyes,—that 





anybody can use them. 


Diamond Dyes are made for home use. 
Absolutely reliable. Any color. 


Sold everywhere. 10 cts. a package. [#Direction 


book and 40 samples of colored cloth free. 


WELLs, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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You 





You needn't 


nal washing 


Needn’t Look 


immediately for the damage 
that dangerous washing com- 
pounds do. It’s there, and it’s 
going on all the time, but you 
won't see its effects, probably, 
for several months, It wouldn't 
) do, you know, to have them 
too dangerous. 
The best way is to take no risk. 


worry about damage to 


your clothes, if you keep to the origi- 


compound—Pearline ; 


first made and fully proved. What can you gain 


by using the imitations of it? 


Prize packages, 


cheaper prices, or whatever may be urged for 
them,wouldn’t pay you for one ruined garment. 


Beware of imitations. 6 


JAMES PYLE, N, Y. 











Do 


and his camel. 


you remember the story of the lazy peasant 
We have published (and will 


send free) a revised edition about 





And this is his nose. ' is 
If we can get this camel's nose (this Felt Slipper) into 
your home, the good camel himself (our Felt Shoe 


doctrine) will soon capture 
Daniel Green & (Co., 
SOLE AGENTS, 


Onion Square, New York, 
(44 East 14th Street.) 


Our Good 
Camel, 


And this is his nose, too. 





An Alfred Dolge Felt Slipper, 
soft, warm, light and shapely. 


Either Felt or Leather Sole. 


Women’s sizes, $1.50 Pair. | Men’s sizes, $1.75 Pair. 
isses’ - — ™ Child’s “* wo |” 


All Widths, 
We deliver free on receipt of price, and refund 


money if not satisfactory. 


the household. 


This trade-mark 
on all our goods. 
None genuine 
without it. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT A MAGNET. 


Try whether a magnet will attract filings of copper, iron, 
lead, silver, nickel. 

Will magnetic force act through paper, glass, wood, etc.? 

When suspended by a thread how does a magnet act? 

What important uses of magnets do you know? 

are some of its 


What is an electro-magnet, and what 


chief uses? 





For the Companion. 


OCTOBER WOODS. 


The frost has opened the chestnut burs, 
And the nuts fall lazily, two and three; 
The squirrel chatters, the pbc ten whirs, 
And the red-capped woodpecker bores his tree. 
Oh, lightly and lightly the birch leaves float, 
Like golden butterflies loosed in spring ; 
And bright as the sails of a fairy boat 
The walnut leaves take wing. 


Now come, now come, far down the lane 
The asters beckon, the robins call! 
The shrunken brook — broad again, 
And leaps in a laughing water fall. 
Over the stile, and over the bridge, 
Adown the path where the meek cows stray, 
By glen and hollow and windy ridge 
Let us follow the woodland way. 


See! how the marvellous cloth of gold— 
A Tyrian tapestry woven fine— 

Wide as we wander is still unrolled, 
Rustling under your feet and mine! 

The breath of the woodland is joy to breathe— 
The mingled odors of leaf and flower, 

And clustering fruit where the wild vines wreathe 
The oak-tree’s mossy tower. 


Softly into the vistaed wood 
Through painted windows the sunbeams smile ; 
The hushed winds walk in pensive moc 
Down many a solemn Gothic aisle. 
The golden clouds hang low in air, 
Wrapped in their folds the late sun rests ; 
And the tall trees stand as if in prayer 
With their beards upon their breasts. 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO RECORDS. 


A New York newspaper recently published a 
list of American millionaires, giving the names 
of the richest men in each city of the Union, 
with a brief account of the way in which each 
had earned or inherited his wealth, and the 
manner in which it was invested. 

The publication of this list excited lively 
interest among those who are envious or ambi- 
tious of great wealth, as well as among many of 
the persons who have it; the outs wishing they 
were in, and the ins not wishing to be left out of 
the roll of honor. 

In a quiet graveyard in Delaware there is a 
strange collection of epitaphs upon the tomb- 
stones. They cover a period of several decades, 
and are the records made of his flock by a con- 
scientious parish minister. He told the best 
truth of each. 

“John D—— was a man given to mercy.” 
‘Sarah P. was always a truth-teller.” 
“Ezekiel N—— would gladly have starved to 
feed the poor.”’ 

The record was brief, but sincere. When noth- 
ing good could be said, he refrained from saying 
anything. 

As honestly as the frail judgment of one man 
could count the moral wealth of another, he 
seemed to try to do it, and gave to each the credit 
that was his due. 

There is a tradition in the little town, however, 
that the well-meaning parson often gave offence 
by his rating of his flock. He never could credit 
them with treasures of virtue enough. 

There are few of us who would not be pleased 
to see our names in the newspaper record of the 
possessors of millions, and still fewer who would 
be satisfied with the estimate which any friend 
would make of our soul’s wealth. Half of our 
uneasiness and discontent is caused by the fear 
that our riches of pocket or of nature will not be 
held at their highest value by our neighbors. 

We seldom remember the book in which our 
names and the riches gained by the soul during 
life are set down by the one Hand which never 
errs. 
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“THE WALL OF THE LOST.” 


A curious and pathetic object to be found in 
most of the cemeteries of Brittany is ‘the wall 
of those lost at sea.”’ 

On All Saints’ day, November first, every 
cemetery is filled with a reverent company of 
villagers, who kneel and pray for hours at the 
graves. But even more earnest than these, more 
passionate in their grief, more touching in their 
association by a similar bereavement are the 
women and children, the old sailors and the 
young fishermen, who kneel before the wall 
where there are commemorative tablets, but no 
graves. 

“To the memory of Castec, lost at sea on the 
coast of Portugal; ‘To the memory of Yves 
Marnan, lost at sea off l’Ile de Sein;"’ *‘To the 
memory of Guillaume Renan, sailor on board 
the Reine des Anges, lost at sea;’’ “To the 
memory of Darrien, captain of the Reine des 
Anges, lost at sea,’’—so read some of the inscrip- 
tions. 

Vases of immortelles and wreaths of flowers 
and leaves are placed at the head of each 





tablet, and tender hands have scraped away the 


mosses from the marble, leaving them to grow 
as thick and soft as they will over the rough stone 
of the wall. 

In these coast villages there are nearly as many 
tablets on the wall as there are graves in the 
cemetery. The fathers and mothers and wives 
and sisters, the children and grandchildren, some- 
times, too, the great-grandchildren, who gather 
before them in remembrance of those whose last 
resting-place is the bottom of the ocean, compose 
a large part of the population of the village. 

The belief of the Breton peasants is that the 
night before All Saints’ day the spirits of the dead 
come to the doors of their dwellings and chant: 
“In the name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
to you the people of this house we wish good 
health, we wish you happiness, we come to 
summon you to prayer;’’ and daybreak the next 
morning finds them, obedient to the call, kneeling 
with bared heads in the little burying-ground. 
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THE HOTTEST PLACE. 


“The American Avernus” is the name fittingly 
bestowed upon a certain valley in California, which 
has recently been the scene of a scientific explora- 
tion. Itis, perhaps, the most dismal and unpleasant 
place of residence in the world. It derives its 
name of Death Valley from the circumstance that 
an entire party of Californian emigrants, who had 
strayed from the regular overland trail and were 
seeking a short cut to the land of gold, died here 
from heat and thirst, in 1850. But the valley might 
properly receive the name from its general unfit- 
ness to support animal or vegetable life. 


Death Valley is in the extreme eastern portion 
of California, near the Nevada line. It is the 
“sink” of the Amargosa River, and its general level 
is nearly two hundred feet below the level of the 
sea. It is evidently the bed of a former sea, which 
has completely dried up—so completely that Death 
Valley is one of the dryest places on earth. 

It is also probably the hottest place on earth. In 
the central Sahara Desert a mean of ninety-seven 
degrees has been reached in July, and in central 
Australia a mean of ninety-four degrees is reached 
in January. Southern California and inner Arabia 
have a midsummer temperature as hot as this. 

But all these temperatures are cool compared 
with that of Death Valley, where on July 18, 1891, 
the minimum temperature in the shade was ninety- 
nine degrees, the maximum one hundred and 
twenty degrees, and the mean of all hours over 
one hundred and eight degrees. 

From this day onward to July 24th the minimum 
never fell below eighty-eight degrees, and the 
maximum ranged between one hundred and nine- 
teen and one hundred and twenty-one degrees. 

In four months out of five during which readings 
of the thermometer were taken, the mean temper- 
ature rose above ninety, in July and August 
exceeding one hundred degrees, while the mean 
for the whole period was not less than ninety-four 
degrees. , 

The rainfall during the five months reached a 
total of less than an inch and g half. The hot winds 
were of great force and frequency, those from the 
south sometimes blowing from thirty to forty-five 
miles an hour. On June 17, 1891, such a simoom 
lasted all day, the temperature being one hundred 
and twelve degrees. 

In those winds the loose soil contributed clouds 
of sand, which concealed the surrounding moun- 
tains, and made a veritable blizzard of hot, stinging, 
suffocating particles. 

In the bottom of the valley there is practically 
no vegetation at all, and animal life had ne agree- 
able representative. By day’ a’ stinging gnat was 
abroad, and by night a few snakes, lizards and 
horned toads were upon the ground. No winged 
creatures were seen, except once when a stray 
flock of blackbirds went over. 

Death Valley, in its present state at least, is not 
likely to be selected as a place of residence by 
even the hungriest land-hunter. 
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QUITE AT HOME. 


Mr. Price, in the course of his journey “From 
the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea,” went ashore 
at the little settlement of Kasanskoi, on the 
Yenisei River, in northern Siberia. As he 
approached the largest of the four or five log 
houses, the proprietor came out and politely invited 
him to enter. Inside, the first thing to excite 
attention was the exceeding neatness of the place. 
The men wore quaint costumes, and the women 
were smoking cigarettes., The octiipants, though 
living in this out-of-the-way corer, showed almost 
no curiosity about the advent of a stranger; they 
glanced up at him, and at once went on again with 
their work. It will be seen from his own account 
that Mr. Price—a special artist of the Illustrated 
London News—was equal to the occasion. One 
cannot help thinking that the manners of these 
rustics were far better than those of the artist, 
who makes their want of curiosity an excuse for 
his own grossly impertinent conduct. 


Since they paid so little attention, I was equally 
cool, and walked about the room, looking at every - 
thing as if I had been in a museum. Then I got 
out a sketch-book, and sitting down, started a 
portrait of my host. He seemed to understand 
what I wanted of him, and kept as rigid as a 
statue. 

Even when the portrait was finished, no one 
evinced the slightest curiosity to see it. In any 
other part of the world one would have been 
pestered by people crowding round, all wanting to 
finger one’s sketch-book; but here, in this far. 
away Siberian home, where, to say the least of it, 
sketching is not an hag Py sight, stolid indiffer- 
ence was stronger than idle curiosity. 

I determined to take advantage of it, and since 
my being there did not seem to disturb them in the 
least, I returned the next day with my paint-box 
and largest sketching-block. 

All the people I had seen on the previous after- 
noon were in the house, having what evidently 
was their morning meal. It was so simple and 
homely a sight that I got two chairs, one to sit on 
and the other as an easel, and began sketching in 
the group as rapidly as possible. 

ee what would have happened if such an 
event had occurred in an English homestead! 
Imagine, for instance, a bearded Russian walking 
coolly in while breakfast was going on and the 
whole family present, and without saying a word, 
taking possession of part of the room and begin- 
ning to paint the occupants without even asking 
permission! 

In my case, however, all went as merrily as a 
wedding-bell; no one interfered with me, and 
with the exception of an hour, when I went down 
and had my luncheon in the launch, I worked there 
the whole day as comfortably as if I had been in 
my own studio. 

In _— of their natural indifference, the people, 
in their quiet way, evidently wished to help me, 
and to show me some little politeness. 1 noticed 











that the children were forbidden to talk loud or 
even to come near me—a great boon; while to cap 
my adventure with this unique family, my host 
came up to me during the afternoon, hat in hand, 
and bowing very low, pointed to an adjoining 
room. Out of curiosity 1 got up to see what was 
there, when, to my astonishment, I saw the samo- 
var hissing, and tea and cakes waiting for me. 

This was hospitality indeed, and my only regret 
was at not being able to express my thanks in 
Russian; but I fancy they must have guessed the 
meaning of the few bluff words in English with 
which I drank to the health of my host’s wife in 
tea so hot that I nearly scalded myself. The ice 
was broken, and they all laughed a great deal, for 
fun is probably very much the same all over the 
world. 

We now became quite friendly, considering that 
I did not understand a word a said; and before 
leaving I presented my host with a pencil sketch 
of his wife asa souvenir of my visit. He evidently 
prized it very much. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SEASON OF SILENCE. 


Now comes the husli that follows after song; 
In one wild burst the melody went out 
From all the glowing woods and fields about, 
And coldly shines the sun the whole day long. 


The South winds will inspire the earth no more; 
The glad, responsive voices now are dumb; 
And if, as guest, a Summer day should come 

No smiling band would open wide the door. 


What matter if the sun shines or the moon? 
What matter if the dewdrop turus to snow ?— 
The robin and the bluebird will not know, 
And the arbutus never wakes too soon. 
Mary A. Mason, 
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INDIANS OUTWITTED. 


In the early part of the Revolutionary War a 
sergeant and twelve armed men were crossing 
New Hampshire through the wilderness. Their 
route led them away from any settlement, and they 
camped at night in the woods. On the second 
afternoon of their journey they were met by a 
party of Indians who made friendly overtures, and 
feigned to be much pleased at meeting the sergeant 
and his men, whom they obsequiously declared to 
be their protectors. But as often happens when 
persons are practising deception, the Indians over- 
did the matter and suspicions of their sincerity 
were aroused in the sergeant’s mind. 


After leaving the Indians and proceeding a mile 

-. ene, the sergeant stopped his comrades and 
said: 
“Those redskins mean mischief. I haven’t lived 
among Indians twenty years for nothing. I know 
them, and their fiendish tricks. And unless we 
are prepared for them to-night there won’t be a 
man of us alive to tell the story when morning 
comes.” 

The soldiers were surprised; not one of them 
had distrusted the Indians. Feeling confidence in 
the sergeant, however, they agreed to follow his 
instructions, and the following plan was adopted 
and executed. 

The spot chosen for the night’s encampment was 
near a stream of water which served as a protec- 
tion in the rear. A large oak-tree was felled, and 
each man cut a log from this about the size of 
himself. The logs of wood were wrapped in 
blankets, men’s hats were = on the extremities, 
and they were laid before the camp-fire, so artfully 
arranged that any one would have taken then’ for 
outstretched, ey soldiers. 

The sergeant and his men concealed themselves 
behind a pile of brush to await any movement on 
the part of their enemies. The fire, which had 
been kept bright during the evening, was suffered 
to die down, and an air of quietness reigned about 
the camp. 

Two hours passed, and the men began to grow 
impatient, and hints were thrown out that the 
sergeant had been more scared than hurt. 

At length a tall Indian was discovered, by the 
glimmer of the firelight, cautiously moving toward 
them. Very stealthily he drew near enough to see 
the figures jof the supposed men. Then he with- 
drew and another Indian appeared, who seemed 
carefully to count the sleeping figures. 

Soon the whole party of redskins, sixteen in 
number, was discovered cautiously advancing. 
The witnesses of the preparation for a massacre 
were now so excited that they could hardly be 
restrained. The sergeant’s plan was for his men 
to remain quiet in their places of concealment till 
the muskets of the savages were discharged. 

They had not long to wait. The Indians advanced 
within a few feet, then took aim, discharged their 
pieces, gave their characteristic war-whoop, and 
rushed forward to complete their dastardly work 
by scalping their helpless victims. 

Now was the sergeant’s time, and at a given 
signal a deadly fire was poured upon the treach- 
erous savages. Not one of them escaped. 
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SHAMEFULLY ABUSED. 


“Folks down b’low in the city seem to think 
nobody knows anythin’ but jest theirselves,” 
remarked young ’Bije Fawcett, who had been on a 
two weeks’ visit to Boston. “I s’pose I may’ve 
gaped round some; I aint sayin’ I didn’t. But it 
don’t make no diff’rence; they hadn’t any call to 
treat me as if I was an eejot.” 

“What did they do to you, ’Bije?” asked one of 
the group to whom he made this statement. 

“There wa’n’t scussly anythin’ they didn’t do!” 
replied ’Bije, waxing indignant. “They set on me 
at ev’ry corner, an’ insulted me, ’most! *T'wa’n’t 
pleasant; it kep’ me riled up most o’ the time 1 
was there.” 

“I want to know!” ejaculated several listeners 
in chorus. 





“Yes, sir!” cgntinued ’Bije, flushing a deeper |. ote 


red. ‘“They’d set little boys to spy on me, an’ 
come a a into my hand, with ‘ What you 
want is a good pair o’ shoes / on ’em in big print; or 
else advisin’ with me about my hat, or my pants, 
or somethin’. 

“An’ they’d stick jumpin’-jacks right into my 
face, an’ ask me to buy ’em, them sassy boys 
would! TI see ’em let other folks go right by with- 
out molestin’ *em a mite, but they picked on me 
ev’ry time. 

“But the thing that madded me the wust was 
when I was standin’ in front of a new-lodkin’ shop 
on a kind of a quiet street one day. 

“I was castin’ round in my mind what some 
queer-lookin’ pipes was for that was in the winder, 
an’ whilst I was figgerin’ on ’em, a little whipper- 
snapper of a feller, that was jest clerkin’ there, I 
—— to say, stepped - to the winder an’ set a 

ig placard right down in front o’ them pipes, 
right b’fore my very face an’ eyes. An’ it saic 
it, ‘Iron Sinks.’ 

“Well, I was all het up in a minute, an’ I passed 
right into the shop an’ up to that grinnin’ young 
feller, an’ says I, ‘What d’you_ mean by stickin’ 
that card right in front o’ me? Did you ¢ale’late I 
thought iron floated ?’ 

“He tried to stammer out somethin’ ’bout its 
bein’ a sign an’ so on, but he was laughin’ all the 
time, I could see. 

“‘It's a sign your manners aint what they’d 
ought to be,’ says I, ‘pokin’ fun at a man jest 


on 





b’cause you can see he’s from the country, an’ 
ertendin’ to teach him things he’s known ‘sence 
ne was five years old!’ 

“I could see he was kind o’ mortified, so I come 
out without sayin’ all I had in my mind to say, 
But the next day Icome home. I couldn’t seem to 
enjoy bein’ in a place where folks all thought I 
was so ignorant, an’ had got to be told about ey’ry 
nameable thing!” , 
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NOT SUPERSTITIOUS. 


Uncle Job McIntosh, an elderly negro who lived 
not many years ago on one of the Georgia Sea 
Islands with his wife Hannah, used frequently to 
rebuke his wife for her “slooperstishin.” “Yo’s a 
heap too slooperstishis, Harnah,” he would say; 
“why ain’ you done obsarve me, ole’oman? Yo’ 
ain’ nebber seen me min’ no slooperstishin. Dey 
ain’ no dog howlin’ wot kin skeer me; dey ain’ no 
black cat wot kin make me beleebe dat I’s g’an fer 
to die!” 

Aunt Hannah paid no attention. She was accus.- 
tomed to let Job assert his superior virtues without 
contradiction, being quite aware that he was no 
better nor wiser than his fellows. 

The very night after this positive assertion on 
Job’s part of his independence of superstitions, 
Aunt Hannah was suddenly taken very ill with 
cholera morbus. Job, after satisfying himself that 
her case was really alarming, set out, just at 
sunrise, to fetch the doctor. 

He was making his ware in a depressed frame of 
mind, through the path, overgrown with wild 
orange and jessamine, that leads from his cabin to 
the hoat-lsnding. His eyes were upon the ground. 
Suddenly he became aware that some object was 
confronting him on the path, and he looked up 
with a atart. 

There, standing ewig | him, was a big black cat, 
its glossy back arched, its tail erect and swollen to 
what seemed an extraordinary size, and its golden 
eyes ss in the light of the rising sun. It was 
merely some wandering tabby of large size 
returning from a night’s foray, and startled by 
Job’s quick approach into making a bold show of 
resistance; but to the negro’s dazed eyes it was an 
astonishing and terrible object. 

Job threw up both hands, and screamed: 

“*Taint me, Marse Satan! ’Taint me dat’s sick, | 
tells ye. It’s my ole oman Harnah dat ye come fer; 
*taint me, Marse Satan!” 

Jack Tolliner, on his way to the rice plantation, 
came up just at this moment and took in the whole 
situation; and while the cat turned and ran off 
through the jungle, Jack laughed long and loud at 
Job’s fright. 

Aunt Hannah recovered from her cholera morbus, 
but Job never escaped from the telling of the 
story of the way in which he had proved hi-< 
freedom from “slooperstishin.” 
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A TRICK WITH WATER. 


If a drop of water is let fall on a piece of paper, 
it spreads in a large circle. If, however, the paper 
has been oiled, or covered with lamp-black or some 
similar substance, the drop of water will roll upon 
it as a ball slightly flattened. This fact may be 
made use of for the performance of a pretty trick. 





Take a band of rather strong paper about a foot 
wide and as long as possible,—several sheets 
pasted together end to end will do admirably,— 
pass it over a smoking a, or better still, cover 
one side of it with graphite, commonly called 
black-lead, or plumbago. Stand upright on the 
table several books decreasing regularly in size, 
and pin the band of paper on their backs, taking 
care that the waves in the paper are longer and 
more shallow as you gt the smallest book. 

At the lower end of the band place adish. At 
the other end pour water drop by drop on the 
ee. The drops will roll pe ange down the first 
ncline, and with the impetus thus gained wil! 
re-mount over the back of the second book, and so 
on over one book after another till they drop into 
the dish.—L’ Illustration. 





* OLD SHOES. 


Two illustrations of the demoralizing effect of 
“waiting for old shoes” have recently been pre- 
sented in a foreign journal. It is, perhaps, more 
customary in the Old World to borrow money on 
the expectation of an inheritance than it is in the 
United States; but the moral results of living upon 
the hope of some one’s death are bad anywhere. 


One of the instances alluded to was that of a 
young man who had sought to borrow money on 
his “expectations,” and had been given the 
following form of note to sign. He was asked to 
fill in the blank, indicating at what time he would 
be able to pay the note. 

“At the expiration of , I promise to pay 
Richard Roe four hundred pounds, with interest 
from date.” 

He filled in the blank thus: , 
“Atthe expiration of papa, I promise to pay,” 





Not less heartless was an advertisement which 
appeared recently in a financial journal, and 
which was as follows: 

“Wanted, to borrow, one thousand dollars for 
one year, the loan to be repaid at the end of that 
time with twelve hundred dollars, secured by the 
succession, certain at a very early date, to aged 
and infirm relatives.” 


2 
> 


MAKING IT RIGHT. 


There seems to be such a thing as being too 
kind. Monsieur Calino, having taken a room on 
the fourth floor of a hotel, sent for a porter and 





had his trunks and bags carried up. The man 
then asked him for pay for the service. 
Calino is a very good-hearted person. He felt in 


his pockets, and exclaimed: = 
“How unfortunate! I haven’t a sou of change. 
“That’s too bad, sir,” said the man, “for I sha’n t 

be here to-morrow, and so I shall lose my pay.’ 
“Never!” said Calino, feelingly. ‘I never allow 

a service to go unrequited. You may carry the 


things back down-stairs at once!” a 
And he insisted upon the unfortunate man = 

squaring the account by taking the trunks and 

boxes back to the place where he had got them. 
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For the Companion. 
FREDDY’S LETTER. 


A letter came for Grandma; 
I’m sure you would have thought 
It was the queerest letter 
The postman ever brought. 
It looked like Japanese, I 
think, 
Or bird-tracks in the snow, 


|one bag, but in the other was a great stuffy 
bundle—grandma’s wool rolls, I thought. 

. “Out it came, and was tucked ina hole in the 
haymow and in I scrambled, pulling the leathern 
flap well down over my brown hood, and drawing 
the great saddle blanket, in which grandpa 
wrapped his feet, close about the bag. 

| “T had hardly got settled when grandpa came 
| out, took a pinch of snuff and mounted. 

| «Somehow he spilled a lot of snuff into the 
blanket. Pretty quick it began to tickle my nose, 
—the tears came into my eyes,—I pinched my 
| nose and stuffed it into the side of my wadded 
| hood. Oh dear! I must— 

| “*K-ch-ch! out it came —a smothered little 
| sneeze. Grandpa thought ‘twas one of the hens 
| that had got choked with a wheat beard,” and 
| grandma laughed as she sipped her tea. 








right back into that saddle- nen, — was bounced 
home again, grandpa chuckling all the way.” 


soo - —— 


For the Companion. 
NO TIME. 


There’s a time for work and a time for play, 
A time for everything good, each day, 
But never a time in this short life 
For quarrels and angry words and strife. 
M. A. L. 


* 
> 





Auntie had drawn a picture of a cat for her 
little nephew’s amusement, and soon saw that he 
was marking it over with his pencil. She asked 
him: “What are you doing, Gordon?” “I am 
making feathers on the cat,’’ he answered. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
PUZZLE. 
Begin with a hint, add an evergreen tree, 


circle, another expression of me, 
A beverage that cheers as the twilight pone dark, 


Then combine in a stone and pitch at a mar 


2 
CHARADE. 
Iam very disagreeable to 
some people on a ship, al 





though they eat me for break- 





Or like a picture of the rain, 


When falling fast, you 
know. 

But Grandma rubbed her 
glasses, 

And read it through, and 
said, 


“The wisest baby in the world 
Is surely Baby Fred.” 





For the Companion. 


A QUEER RIDE. 


Daisy was roasting apples 
before grandma’s fire—two 
great spicy ‘‘Porters.’”’ They 
hung from the mantel by 
strings tied about their stems, 
and they sputtered and sung 
and bobbed about, keeping 
time to the merry fire that 
danced behind the  brass- 
headed ‘‘dogs.”’ 

Grandma and Daisy were 
“keeping house’ to-day, 
while father and mother and 
the boys went to the County 
Fair. 

Daisy could not go. A 
naughty tooth had puffed up 
one cheek so that Tom said 
she looked like a squirrel 
with his mouth stuffed with 
corn. 

A big tear would crowd its 
way out in spite of Daisy’s 
trying to wink it back. It 
ran merrily off over her fat 
cheek, and fell spat! on 
grandma’s hand. 

‘‘Hoity-toity !”’ cried grand- 
ma, making believe she did 
not see it. ‘Why, those 
apples will burn,sure enough ! 
Give them a whirl, Daisy, 
and bring out the little silver 
tea-pot, with the tiny cream- 
jug and the two little pewter 
plates that Joanna Kettle 
gave me for being named for 
her—little enough, too, for 
such a nameas that, shouldn’t 
you think, Daisy ?’’ laughed 
grandma, pulling her little 
round table forward with the 
crook of her cane, and begin- 
ning to arrange the tiny 
damask cloth, for Daisy and 
grandma were going to dine 
by the cozy chimney-corner. 

‘*‘When I was a little girl,” 
said grandma, dropping a 
lump of sugar from the silver 
tongs into her china cup, 
“my mother was sent for one 
day late in November to go 
over and help her mother 
prepare for my Aunt Judith’s 
wedding supper. 

“It was two miles off to 
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fast. Horses like me on the 
grass. I am heard in the 
sound of drums and [I am 


Sometimes 
and some- 


made by winding. 
lam a catalogue 
times a character. 


3. 
CONCEALED WORD SQUARE. 


Each sentence indicates the 
word concealed. 

1. An East Indian 
sat on a bobtailed nag. 

2. The little girl who went 
through the looking- -glass can 
tell you the complexion of an 
italic enemy. 

The gray squirrel’s teeth 
ann what he is; it is not so 
with the rabbit, erect though 
his ears be. 

4. A vast body of water lies 
between Oceanica and Amer- 
ica. 

5. He told me about that 
city in Switzerland where the 
bears would frighten a lubber 
nearly out of his wits. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


I live in country marshes; 
I tly high in the air; I dwell 
in the city; I am trodden 
under foot; I journey by sea 
and land; when I am cooked 
in sugar I am considered a 
dainty; men gaze upon me 
with love, with hatred and 
with reverence. Iam always 
to be seen on the Fourth of 
duly. 

5. 


ENIGMA. 

4, 9,6, 7 flies fast you’ve heard, 

But yet ~ not like any bird. 

A 10, 5, 1, 3, 2 will please 

The en ‘who can sit with 
ease. 

To make a 4, 1, 2, 8 takes 

Acquaintance with good pies 
and cakes. 

The 10, 2, 7, 1, 6 must rise 

And then your taste it grati- 
fies. 

If my ten letters you review 

"Twill take you back to two 
times two; 

Compound numbers, rule of 
three 

And fractions, too, you’ll find 
in me; 

And though’ to fourscore years 

you live 

need the knowledge 
that I give. 


6. 
ANAGRAMS. 


You’l 


A popular writer who died 
) ' in May, 1864, with four of his 
y books. 

Hon. Ethan I. Rathelawn. 

Steve Hafhen’s blue Goose. 

Col. E. T. Daw’s title. 

The tall crest Tree. 

A. Dill: “On the Beecher 
Mat.” 





7. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


* * *« « «aricher prod- 
uct know 
Than those King «# « « «- 
* * « could show. 
Twas «* «** * last that 
first I knew 
Just what a 
could do. 
. Too much is * « « # #- 
**# # *, I fear, 
To be prepared to enter 
here. 
At least I say that «* #* 
** * * #, 
* * * « * to earn a dollar 
once 


l«#** 


*e ee ee 


4. I 





grandma’s house. I cried to 
£0, too, but mother would 








All by a simple rhyme; 
* «*«** + instead, to my 





not hear of such a thing. 

She had got to take along 

Prissy, the baby, and I must stay at home and 
help look after little brother John. 

‘I rebelled loudly, but mother was firm, and 
she left me making a great commotion in the 
kitchen, naughty girl that I was! 

“Toward the middle of the forenoon grandpa 
came along on horseback,—almost every one 
went on horseback those days,—and called in to 
our house to get warm. He went out early to 
the store, five miles, to get some spice and raisins, 
and get a bag of wheat ground for Aunt Judith’s 
wedding-cake— wheat flour was only used on 
special occasions. 

‘‘He carried these things in two great leathern 
saddle-bags hung on either side of the horse. 
Each bag held a bushel, I should think. 

‘‘Well, I determined to go home with him in 
some way. I said nothing, but I thought very 
fast, and in a minute I stole out to the barn and 
looked into the bags. 

“The flour and raisins must go of course, for 
Aunt Judith couldn’t be married that night 
without the cake, I thought. These were all in 


the rough, frozen road, and before we got half- 
way there I wished I was at home; for either the 
snuff or the swaying of the saddle-bag made me 
just sick. Then grandpa’s buskined leg lay right 
on top of my head, and I didn’t dare to stir. 

‘**It seemed miles and miles through those woods, 
and grandpa kept beating his heels to keep them 
warm. But just as it seemed as if I must scream 
right out I heard Jowler, grandpa’s dog, bark. 

“In a minute mother and Aunt Judith ran to 
the door, and grandpa was fumbling at the bags. 
He lifted the flap of my bag. 

**‘Sho! sho! I'll be whipped if here aint Joan! 
Mother! Girls! Well, hop out here, child, and 
take some of the kinks out of yourself!’ 

‘But where’s my gown, father?’ cried Aunt 
Judith. ‘Did you forget it, or hadn’t Miss Tempy 
got it done ?” 

“Then it came out that it was the wedding 
gown that I had stuffed into the hole in the | 
haymow. 








“Well, off we went, jolting and dangling over | 





| her little boy. 
‘‘Dismayed and awfully ashamed, I was tucked | ‘she’s out in the kitchen unhammering a box.’ 


For the Companion. 


HELPFULNESS. 


When an afternoon full of games has left the 
nursery in great disorder, Bessie and Gertrude 


| of the earth? 


have one very last game to play, called ‘‘Helpful- | 


ness.”’ 

Bessie invented it. 

On separate slips of paper are written the 
names of the principal things in the room,—floor, 
chairs, rugs, bookcase, bureau, closet, sofa, 
corners, tables, window-sills and desk,—the slips 
of paper shuffled about, backs up. 

Each person ‘‘playing’’ draws one in turn till 
all are taken, putting in order that part of the 
room or piece of furniture named, and when the | 
game is done, behold the room neat and fresh 
again. B. F. L. 


+ 
2Oe 





‘‘WHERE is papa, Bertie ?’’ asked mamma of 
“Oh,”’ replied the little fellow, 





| 
| 
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| B-axter. 


chagrin, 


In silver just * * * * *. 





Conundrums. 


When is a turkey like an English college? When 
it is eaten (Eton). 

When is a tree like a lady’s bonnet? When it is 
trimmed. 

What class of men can never be called the salt 
Freshmen. 


What land do babies like best? Lapland. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Thermometer. 


2. 1. Guy Fawkes. 2. Gunpowder. 3. Treason. 
4. Co onspirac} y. 5. Parliament. 6. Catholic. 7. 
Protestant. 8 England. 9. November fifth. 10. 


Sixteen hundred ond five. 


3. N-eele. O-useley. V-ery. 
E-merson. RE-iley. 
4. Economy is in itself a source of great revenue. 
Keywords.—Seneca, monologue, entity, cursive, 
ferie, far, os. 
5. Elect, [, on—Election. 
6. Door, bell—doorbell. 
7. “In secret boughs no sweet birds sing, 
In secret boughs no bird can shroud, 
These are but leaves that take to wing 


And wintry winds that pipe so loud.” 
—Hood. 


E-mersou. M-orris. 


8. Fire-dog. 9. Letters. 
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VISITING THE GUICOWAR. 


“What are you doing here? Are you sick?” 
This was the rather discouraging greeting which 
the Count de Gabriac and his friends received from 
the Guicowar, ruler of Baroda, India, when they 
presented themselves at the royal palace in 
response to an invitation from his Majesty to go 
on an antelope hunt. They inferred, however, 
that the speech had suffered in the rendering of 
two interpreters, and replied, “We came from 
Paris to see your Majesty.” This seemed to 
please him, and for the rest of the day he did all 
that a rajah could do to entertain them, which 
from M. de Gabriac’s description, was a good deal. 
“After the hunt,” he writes, ‘‘we returned to the 
palace, and ate a breakfast which the rajah had 
had prepared after the English fashion. 


“Etiquette forbade his Majesty to sit with us, but 
he sent his grand vizier and several ministers. 
They pretended to sit by to do us honor. Really 
they were deeply interested in watching us eat. 
They were shocked at our taking meat. One of 
them pointed in horror at a sausage, and inquired 
whether it was animal, fish, or vegetable. 

“These Hindoos are unable to imagine drinking 
without intoxication, and so, when we took wine, 
they smiled delig rhtedly, and said, ‘Behold, they 
are going to get drunk!’ It was evidently a great 
surprise to them that we remained silent and 
serious. 

“We learned the explanation of the singular 
appearance of some native sentinels. The rajah 
had heard of the famous British ‘Highlander’ 
regiment. He had copied its costume, even to 
having his soldiers wind their black legs in pink 
bandages. 

“The rajah’s museum of curiosities was impres- 
sively exhibited for our edific: ation. It contained 
music-boxes, dolls that said ‘papa’ and ‘mamma,’ 
a toy train of cars, a toy steamboat, cuckoo clocks, 
and all kinds of European bric-a-brac. Evidently 
these were valued in India just as Indian bric-a- 
brac is in Europe. 

“When we returned to our bungalow that night, 
we found there a man of awful appearance. 
About his waist was an arsenal of sabres, daggers, 
and revolvers. 

“*Who is that?’ I faltered, in dismay. 

“*Pay no attention to him, he is a thief,’ replied 
our guide calmly. 

“*Ah?’ 

“*Yes, the Maharajah’s thief.’ 

“ ‘What?’ 

“*You see in this country there is an association 
of thieves, who have raised their profession to an 
art. When one of them is in a house, no other 
member of the company will enter it, and so many 
persons hire one for protection. The Guicowar has 
several and has sent this one to guard you.’” 
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WASH SILKS 


Will Wash. 


When you buy Wash Silks see that the 
Brainerd & Armstrong Guarantee Tag is on 
every skein, otherwise your time and money 
may be lost. 
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t roomy and least bulky purse mad 
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Sole Manufacturer, James S. Topham, 1231 Penn. Ave., N. W., 
Mention paper. Send 4c. for Catalogue. Washington, D D.C. 


F UN for Everybody. 

The Wonderful Agate Spinner. 
An Entirely New pe been is Perfectly Resistless. 
Will entertain a 
whole company. 
Boys and Girls 
A want them, 
everybody wants 
There’s lots of 









them. 
fun in it. 


An Agate with every Spin- 
ner, 10c. complete. Grand 
4 for Boys and Girls as 
Agent 


‘Ask your dealer for them 
or mail us 16 cents. 
EDGAR MFG. CO., 
Reading, Mass. 
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for free sample of DERMATINA., | 
Wonderful remedy for Eczema, a a | 
' las, Acne, Burns, Bruises on - 
Diseases. Quick relief and cure for a | 
J. McCLELLAND, Schenectady, N. | 
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The Most Pleasing Corset to the Wearer is the 


Steam Molded. 


IMPROVED CUTAWAY HIP. 
A Patented Process. 


Best 
Fitting. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 







It is 


No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


“W. BAKER & 008 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 


nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 


delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Muslin, 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 


being par- 








Best 
Wearing. 


Most 
Durable. 


ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and _nightshirts. 


chasing 


no substitute. 





Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 


In pur- 
garments ask for this brand and take 
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A “Quick 
Seller.” 
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Handsome French Shape Corset. 
Illustrated catalogue and full information Free. 
L. L. LOOMER’S SONS, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 





BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOU R’S. 















Wil] be an easy matter, 





That while you wonder at the feat, 
Your happiness will be complete.” | 


Behold him now as ome as ay 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 


“If Gotp Dust PowpeEr makes black white, 


*Twill surely all the world delight ; 

And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 
Will find themselves henceforth well paid 
In using this great help for all, 


The household’s needs—both great andsmall; 


For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 


For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— 


It surely will "‘icty a bring, 

And clean eac lace or ones, 
For what will ~~ + a black crow white, 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” 










HOT AIR 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 





Wrought tron Range Co. 


Established 1864. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500, 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
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“There were three crows sat on a tree; 
As black as any crows could be.” 
“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 
Instead of being biack as night.” 
“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 
“In disappointment often ends ;” 

But now, forsooth, to make ) you white, 
quite. 

We'll wash you well with some Gotp Dost, 
And, when you're white, we fondly trust 
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Every piano guaranteed for five years. Style “F” (Upright) and 
Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 18283. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


Ernest BeNaer, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, 
PRESIDENT ; 
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NORMAL, SANATORY, 
JAEGER UNDERWEAR, 
AND ALL OTHER 


All-Wool Articles of Clothing 
MADE ACCORDING TO THE 


JAECER SYSTEM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free by mail, 


Provide yourself with the DR, JAEGER 


ANTI-CHOLERA BANDAGE. 


De. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo. 


Wholesale Offico, 454 Broome St., 
Main Retail Store, Down Town Depot, 
827 & 829 BROADWAY; 153 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 











ONE ENJ oYs both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
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MAGEE BOSTON HEATER 
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For the Companion. 
BLUE DENIM. 


“Do you know what is going to be all the rage 
here next summer among the ladies?” asked one 
cottager of another, as the season was closing at 
the prettiest beach in Connecticut. “1 will tell 
you. Blue denim table-covers or, indeed, white 
linen ones if preferred, and they are to be stamped 
with a full border of little fishes! Then every 
lady will have her own table-cover to urge to 
completion; and every guest and neighbor must 
work one of the fishes for her, in colors if they 
choose. I think it will be a novel piece of 
embroidery, and likely to last all summer.” 

“It makes me think of the album bedquilt that 
was given to us in our first parish,” said a clergy- 
man’s wife. “Every woman in the parish made a 
block for it, and wrote her name on the white 
square in the middle.” 

“We all have blue denim in some form already,” 
remarked another. “My veranda curtains are 
made of it. I had to have them dark because the 
sun on the water hurts my eyes. You both have 
denim pillows on your couches and in your 
hammocks, and I have seen two or three table- 
covers already, without the fishes. My cousin, at 
the end of the row, has a table-cover in her parlor, 
with the light side of the denim out and the dark 
turned up for a two-inch hem all around. Then 
the upper edge of the hem is held down by a silk 
cord, crossed at the corners, with two tassels at 
each corner. I thought the whole thing was silk 
when I saw it first in the evening. 

“And then there is Mrs. C.’s blue denim portiére 
at her dining-room door—how pretty thatis! And 
Mrs. D. made her lambrequins of it, and bordered 
them with Tom Thumb fringe. Then she painted 
them beautifully, with magnolia blossoms running 
all the length. She can paint any such thing very 
quickly with her oil colors. She’s the one, you 
know, who has her dining-room all hung with fish 
nets, the corks bobbing around. It is just as odd 
and pretty as can be.” 

“Well,” said the first, ‘‘we have an old set of 
furniture at home that is pushed away in the 
storeroom because it is so shabby. 
to my cottage next season, and upholster it myself 
with blue denim and brass-headed tacks. And 
then I can do no more, unless 1 go to making 
denim rugs and tidies!” 


“I can do more,” said the berry woman, who | 


had come in with her blackberries in time to hear 
some of the conversation; “I am going to use a 
considerable blue denim myself, and it is all going 
to be made into overalls for Joseph. Three quarts 
for thirty cents, ma’am.” 

Mary L. B. BRANCH. 


+ 
—> 


RESTLESS. 


It is often said that Americans lack repose. 
Although there are undoubtedly exceptions to this 
rule, it is a painful fact that repose, either of body 
or speech, is not a strong characteristic of the 
American nation. An elderly gentleman was 
obliged to wait over an hour in a railway station 
for a certain train. The day was warm, and the 
people sat about the room in various attitudes 
suggestive of great exhaustion and discomfort. 


“I’m so tired it seems as if I should die!” said 
one woman to another, as they sank each into a 
rocking-chair, and deposited their bundles on the 
floor. They began to rock violently; each flushed 
face grew redder and redder. They had not 
strength enough to talk, but they rocked steadily 
on, until, “Cars ready for Squantum and Way 
Stations!’ smote the air. 

At this cheering announcement the two women 
suspended their exercise, gathered up their 
bundles, and walked lifelessly out to the train. 

There was a middle-aged man, who came in with 
his wife and two boys. “Sophy,” he said, as he 
sat down heavily on one of the benches, “let’s all 
keep still, and get rested before we have to go into 
that smothering car.” And Sophy agreed that it 
would be wise to do so. i 

In the twenty minutes that the group sat in the 
station, the man who was going to ‘Keep still” 
crossed and uncrossed his legs fourteen times 
according to the ~ gentleman’s count. His 
wife buttoned and unbuttoned her jacket four 
times, and made five thorough examinations of the 
contents of her bag. The children made a dozen 
excursions to the door. 

Among all the tired people who came and went, 
during the elderly gentleman’s sojourn in that 
waetoom, there was not one who kept perfectly 

As, ina peRocephten! and pitying mood, he 
recounted his observations at supper, his wife said 
smiling, “Poor things! They didn’t know the first 
—— of rest. And you were tired, too, my 
dear; I can see that from your forehead.” ; 

The elderly gentleman rose hastily from the 
table; one glance at the telltale mirror convinced 
him that, while sitting in ees over that 
railway assemblage, he had ‘been vi orously em- 
ployed at his old-time trick of rabbing his forehead 
the wrong way. 











ALL THE SAME, 


A knowledge of geography is evidently unneces- 
fary in fitting Italian city officials for their duties. 
Atleast, even if it be important, it is not always to be 
found. The author of “European Reminiscences” 
says that he once mailed a letter for America in 
the post-office at Naples, and found great difficulty 
in having it registered. , 


Finally, when that operation was c 1 
official suddenly exclaimed: i oan aa 
“Where are the five seals?” 
pe hat do you mean?” asked the traveller. 
. egistered letters must have five seals, in order 
4 secure their safe transportation,” was the reply. 
Then the Italian added, with a sudden thought, 
; pone e, Signor! I see this goes to America. 
without sealing War; siese the acting ct Gomes 
since i 
apolle other pester Lat e melting of the wax 


I thanked him, but said that this le 
’ tter wa t 
——— America, but for the United States. ea 
s all the same thing,” he responded. 
anyway!” 


to pass the equator, whens 


I'll bring that | 


Helen.—“Oh! say, Jen., where can I get a lovely 
picture, like yours, ‘A Yard of Pansies,’ the companion 
to our ‘Yard of Roses’? They just match each other.” 

Jennie.— “Why, send 2 cents to Demorest’s Family 
Magazine, 15 East 14th Street, New York, and you will 
receive ‘A Yard of Pansies’ and copy of Magazine.”[ Adv. 


A Boy’s Best Friend Is His 


practical education—you can build a steam-engine 


ourselt—our booklet— F A. K. WEED & CO0., 
ree 106 Liberty St., N. Y. 








pictures—shows how 





16 pages—tells how 
The New Stocking. 
Outwears the old shape. 
Doesn’t deform the foot. 
Men’s: medium or heavy cotton, 
Soft Lisle, 35c. Merino, heavy, 25c.; 


e. Wool, fine or heavy, S0c. 
Cashmere, 7c. 


, 50c. 
Cashmere, 7c. Women’s: Cotton, 50c. 


IUustrated Booklet Free. 
WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


An Entire Art 


EDUCATION FREE, 


AND ALL MODELS FURNISHED IN A 
YEAR’s SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE ART INTERCHANCE. 


This oldest and best Art and Household Monthly Maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, gives complete and compre- 
hensive instructions for all Art Work, prepared by the 
most prominent artists, besides giving information on 
all matters pertaining to 


HOME DECORATION, 
Art Exhibitions and Collections. 

Gives full size hgny | designs for all kinds of articles 
of especial interest to ladies in Home ArT Work, Em- 
BROIDERY, PAINTING, CHINA DECORATING, CARVING, etc.,etc. 

Also aids subscribers in their work by answering in 
its columns all questions. 

a price is $4.00 a year, which gives you 12 
copies of this handsome magazine, 36 superb large 
colored pictures for framing or copying, and 24 full size 
art wor! LO wy = 

For ashi ime only WE offer free, as a premium, to 
all who will cut out this advt. and send direct to us with 








400, acopy of the beautiful water color painting en- 
itled “Trysting Place,” which makes a most exquisite 
holiday or wedding gift and could not be duplicated for 


$10. Send 25 cts. for aspecimen copy of The Art Inter- 

change with three colored pictures, or 75 cts. for a trial 

three months’ subscription (October, November and De- 

ee picturesand 6 design supplements. 
landso 


me Illustrated C oy od sent for 2c. stamp. 
Mention YoutH’s a — 
THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 





9 Desbrosses Street, New York. 
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$9.75 up; Reefer Suits, $11.50 
our catalogue by return mai 
urement d 
than FORTY SAMPLES 


could get your cloaks and 
wraps made to order for less 
than you. can buy them 
ready-made wouldn’t you 
patronize that place ? ” 

e have that kind of 
place, We are manufactur- 
ers of cloaks and suits, and 
by selling direct to you we 
save you the jobber’s and 
retailer’s profits; we cut 
and make every garment to 
order thus insuring a per- 
fect fit, and no matter 
where you live we pay the 
a charges. 

ur new Winter cata- 
logue contains over 100 fllus- 
trations with descriptions 
ond rices of — from 

J up; ree-quarter 
length Walking Coats, $4.50 
up: Newmarkets, $6.50 up; 
Fur Lined Jackets, Plush 
Jackets and Sacques; 
Misses’ Newmarkets, bo 
up; Children’s Cloaks, $3.95 
up; Russian Blouse Suits, 
up; ete. We will send you 
1, together with new_meas- 


m (which insures a perfect fit), and more 


of the cloths from which 


we make the garments, to select from, on receipt of 


four cents postage. 


Among our samples are the newest fabrics in Impor- 


ted and Domestic cloakings and suitings. 


Write for our 


catalogue and samples to-day, mentioning Tuz ComPan- 


10N, i 


you desire a stylish, perfect fitting wrap at a 


moderate price. Be sure to enclose the postage. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


21 Wooster Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dress Stylishly. 








or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasin encil. Agents making $30 per week. 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 10%, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Anatomy. 
Physiology. 
Hygiene. 
Emer, 
Prevention of Sanitation. 
Disease, Popular Health. 


{. PROFESSIONA URS —including hos- 
taf ivate, BSIONAL MuRsinorie cooking for 
the sick, care of wounded and injured, etc., etc. 

° OR MEN A BOY S—including 
emergencies, disinfection, sanitary homes and living, preven- 
tion of disease, healthy homes and foods for working classes, 
sanitary drainage of houses and towns, maintenance of health. 
2; H ALTH FOR MOTHERS AND Girt . 

is course includes most of No 2, and part of No. 1, also 
sanitary and economic cooking, etc., etc. 

Purely an educational institution. Offers to every one an 
opportunity to study at home the laws of health. joes not 
treat nor prescribe for diseases, does not sell medicines, nor 

raduate physicians. Does not encroach on the domain of 
the physician. Handsome catalogue, giving particulars, roc. 
(stamps). Address Correspondence School of Health and 

Hygiene, 33 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MicH. 
ooo 











The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards 1octs. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3, 10 
cts. each. Send for our 
Circular. 





GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 








The 





Model 1873. 


If so, you are of course interested in it. 


Winchester Repeater. 







By 


knowing first what kinds we make you can influence their choice in the direction of the Gun you 


want. Do not let them make a mistake. Illustrated Catalogue free on receipt of address. 





It is free and will interest you. | 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Winchester Avenue, 

New Haven, Conn., make the celebrated Winchester Repeating 

Rifles, Shot-Guns, Single-Shot Rifles and Ammunition of all kinds. 
Send for an 84-page Illustrated Catalogue. 

Possibly your parents are about to buy a Gun. 


Scrofula is, in the main, a 
disease of early life. Home 
knowledge is all astray about 
it. You cannot tell whether 
your child has it or not; your 
doctor will know. 

We do not prescribe. We 
are chemists. We make the 
remedy, Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil. Your doctor 
must tell you when to use it. 

A book on CAREFUL LIVING 





tells what scrofula is. Shall 
we send it? Free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 








(See Companion, page 527. 


Book with ALL of above may be had of music dealer 
) Address F. M. TRIFET, 408 





ash, St., 

















LY PURE 


piano accompaniment. 


or by maail, poste 
ept. 22, 


O 


Powder 


CONTRALTO AND BASS SONGS 


None ma higher than D Flat, and all with 
each 10 x 1-2 inches, printed from full sheet music plates. Contains: 


128 pages, 


All on Account of Eliza. E. Solomon | In old Madri -. +H. Trotere; Only a Year... E. A. Vore 
Arthur and Martha + A. Lloyd | IntheGloaming . . A. F. Harrison | On the Rolling Wave . G. Marks 
At Noontide . Lady A. Hill | I've worked Eight Hours .MecGlennon | Punchinello. . .« . L. Molloy 
Bridge,The. . . ly Carew | I was a Fair Young Curate. A. Sullivan | Sea,The. . . ._ . G. Roberti 
Clang of the Wooden Shoon, J: Molloy | Juanita... . . . 1. G. May | Signor MacStinger, The Baritone, Lloyd 
Convent Sl: -..+  «  E. Audran | Kiss from My Sweetheart . T. Koschat | Speak Gently . . W. 8. Wrighton 
Cricket on the Hearth J. L. gt Kiss of a Little Child . J. Hullah | Springtime ofthe Heart . F. Gumbert 
mube River, The .  . H. Aide | Last Night . . . . H.Kjerulf| Squireand Maria. . . G. Ware 
Douglass! Tender and True, Lady Scott | Lithuanian Song . . F. Chopin | Tell me not that! . p P. Tosti 
mofLove,The . . 4. C, Elson | Little Don of Spain K. Everleigh | Thanksgiving Anthem. Quart., Barnby 
Dwelling with the Angels, J. W. Turner | Little Meggie May - ©. Blamphin | There's a Little Vacant Chair, T. F. Allen 
Eureka!. . . . . J. P. Skelly | Love's Old Sweet Song, J. L. Molloy | Thou Beauteous Maid F. Kucken 
Evening Bells . G. Hélzel | Mamie _ . . ° ° P . 8. Tread Softly, the Angels J. W. Turner 
Evening Star. . .Franz|Mush,Mush. . College Song| Unspoken’ . . . _. A.S. Gatty 
he . = °° -% sone nomen a rt. w. noes ss Soe the Turn of the Tide, Clifton 
- « T.F. Allen ‘air Dove, ‘on ve,5A. 8. en the Evening Shades, W. T. Keefer 

T'm Called Little Buttercup, A. Sullivan | Old “~ pee a usse’ ° 


for 30 cents. 
oston, Mass. 
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No other Baking Powder works like Royal, 
or makes such pure and wholesome food, or is 
so rich in leavening gas, or so economical in use. 

“As the excellence of a Baking Powder is 
dependent upon the yield of leavening gas, and 
upon the wholesomeness and purity of its in- 
gredients, the ‘Royal’ is unquestionably the 
best."—Mass. State Analyst. 








Dr. WARNER’S PERFECTION WAISTS FOR 


LapigEs, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


| The foundation of a good-fitting dress is a 
good-fitting Waist. THE PERFECTION WAIST 
secures Health, Comfort and Convenience as well 
as perfection of shape. 

Made of fine satteen, with our patent flexible 
buttons, adjustable shoulder-straps, and remov- 





able front and side steels. 
| Prices by mail: Ladies, $1.00; Young Ladies, 
85 cents; Misses, 75 cents; Children, 65 cents; 
Infants, 50 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broapway, N. Y. 











THE BEST 


COMBINATION 


SUIT 


—FOR— 


$5.00. 


Includes Coat, Two 
Pairs of Pants and 
Hat, all to match, strictly all 
wool, stylish, and very sub- 
. ese Combination 
Suits cannot be equalled in 
any other store in the U. 8. 
Those who have used them 
will buy no others. They out- 
wear —outlast— outlook any 
other Combination Suit. 
We send this Suit to any part 
of the U. S. on receipt of $5.00. Satisfaction 
aranteed, or money refunded, HE HUB 
as the finest line of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 
Hats, Shoes and Furnishings, Ladies’ Cloaks and 
Jackets,fat the lowest prices. Send for our 44 ange 
pihogrepnes CATALOGUE. Any article sent C. O. 
D., with privilege of examination before paying, 
if $1.00 is sent with order—to guarantee express 
charges. 


<PHUB 


228, 230, 232, 234, 236, 288 & 240 STATE 87. 
COR. JAOKSON 8T. CHICAGO, ILL8. 
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HIS FRIEND. 


In his “Souvenirs d’un Voyage,” M. Spoll 
describes a visit to Arabia, and the attempt of an 
English friend to buy an Arabian horse. The 
Englishman was at great pains to induce the Arab 
who owned the horse to agree to sell him. He 


persuaded the man to make an appointment to 
conclude the sale, after employing ‘as much 
diplomacy as would be used in a year in making 
or breaking the balance of power in Europe.” 

On the eventful day the Englishman, with M. 
Spoll and M. Lascaris, rode to the rendezvous, 
and found the Arab sitting by his horse, which 
was browsing quietly. 





“Las salam aleik]” (I salute you,) began the 
Englishman, cautiously. “What shall I pay you 
for your horse? 

“Who knows?” said the Arab. 
cloak here whatever you offer. 


“Throw on my 


Three thousand piastres fell at the feet of the | 


then ten thousand; then ten 
The Arab’s eyes shone. Ten 
“Ah!” he said, 


impassive Arab; 
thousand more. 
thousand piastres more won him. 
going up to his magnificent animal, “we must 
art.’ 
, The Englishman began to bridle the horse. The 
Arab sobbed. Suddenly the intelligent animal, 
perceiving his new owner, sprang awa and 
neighed a aheae & one could fount that he 
knew what was go en 

With one bound the child of the desert was in 
the saddle. “Adieu!” he said. ‘Your money 
could never ee my only friend!” and he van- 
ished in a cloud of dust. 

“Stupid!” cried my English friend, and then we 
rode home in silence. 


a te 
CONTRADICTORY. 


A year or two after our late war Jefferson Davis 
held a reception at the house of one of his Mary- 
land friends. Here he met many people who not 
only sympathized with him in his grief over the 
fortunes of the South, but had also a warm per- 
sonal feeling for him. 


Through the kindness of Horace Greeley and 
others he had just been released from Fortress 
Monroe, where he had suffered so long and 
intensely. Among those who flocked to see him 
was one old man who had evidently a good deal 
more depth of feeling than orderliness of thought 
und speech. 

When, after quite a long stay, he was about to 
depart for home, this old gentleman grasped Mr. 
Davis warmly by the hand and exclaimed, fer- 
vently, “Good- by, Mr. Davis! May you live 


forever; and when you die, may you die happy!” 


* 
> 





“I HOPE there won’t be any collision to-day, Mr. 
Conductor,” said an old lady passenger; “I’ve got 
two dozen eggs in this basket. Please be careful.” 

—the best isGraham’s 


SHORTHAN —20-p page, Circular free. 


2 J een & Schoot. 144 B’way,New York. 


RS. Correspondence Instruction 
a ieak FE the specialist in Letter-writing, Chautau- 
qua University. A new and fasci: inat pee study. me yg 
letters, society notes and i tals 
course, Send stamp for circular 


ded in thi 
eres terms oa ruil 
particulars, Address F, B. CALLAWAY, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
Agents and Boys 
Send 10c. for sample package and terms 


to Agents for the sale of these buttons. 
No needle needed to put them on, and 





























perior Agates sent post-paid to 
AR RELICS, &c. 3 var.Confederate Bille, iseta.; 


they sell to everyb if like hot cakes. 
Big money —_ sel ing them. Try 
A —- on rooms of a Se. 

ote. Addr 
BUPERION AGATE C 0., 

w 
6 var., 35 cts.; 1 Confed. Document, 10 cts, 
Ma , stamp on, 10 ets.; 6 var. Union War Envelo 

25 cts. ae and Album, 25 cts.; Uncle a 3 Cabin, 

By EDW. TREVERT. 
Mustrated with, full working drawings. Capacity % H. 
Price 10c., post-paid. BUBIER PUB. CO., LYNN, Aiea. 


them. N. D. Ingram, Holyoke, Mass. 

est Superior, Wis. 
sloth, 55 cts., paper covers. ulars 
nee "FRAME: 





AGATES : Six fine specimens of Lake Su- 
ets. Try m 

free.’ JAS. E. HANDSHAW, Smithtown Branch, N. ¥. 

FRAMES 


. Loew Outas FREE Seed Salary 


a aig, Sek BT; yOuNe. # Mtr. 


Dept. 61, St 


BULBS “$I. 00 


Consisting of 5 Hyacinths, 5 double Tullps and 5 single 
Tulips in different colors, also 5 single Tulips—yellow, 
4 Dai rodils, 8 single sqnquis, 10 large Golden Crocuses, 
10 Blue Crocuses, and 5 Snow Drops. These are the most 
desirable bulbs for window or out-door we Sure to 
bloom abundantly. Send for t at oi 

Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 


HORT-HAND ©2* ‘0 cataie 


of Books and helps 


is LF TAUG HTi.-: self-instruction 


BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
K PHONOGRAPHIO INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NG OUTFIT15° 


, 4 aiphabets rubber type, type bolder, bottle I; 

k a agg ere Tweesers. Put eo a with 

tirections for .isfaction guaranteed. 

Linen Marker Conk Fae — preety minute, 
postpaid Cat.free. 

H. INGERSOLL & & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N.¥.City 


A thorough and ractical 
STUDY.’ 


H 0M F Business Coll 
Home, b an MS, reliable 


at Bet cnt’s 
ool. LL 
experiment. 7 Years’ Success. Low rabes oppor? 
satisfaction. All ages and both sexes taught. It will ay 
to investigate. Send 6c. for ,- 4 and Trial Leseqn. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main Buffalo, N. Y 
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% Fmboo'at Golds 15c. 
Paintersand Paper 

Wy | Hangers send busi- 
ness card for our 

® Bw large Sample Books 
by express, 


YSER & ALLMAN, 
410-418 Arck St., Philadelph 
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MOST HUMOROUS BOOK OUT! 


How COLUMBUS - 


« Found AMERICA 
By PALMER COX, 
Author of “THE BROWNIES,” &c. 


116 illustrations. Price, 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


Art Printing Establishment, 28 Bond St., N.Y. 
New Topical History of United States— 


AGENTS tory of 
warren Menai Sif, mw 


By Hamilton W. Mabie, Editor of Christian Union, 
Bit chapters by Hon. JoHN SHERMAN, Senator DAWEs, 
Congressman BRECKENRIDGE, Col. A. K. McCLuRE, 
Bishop VincENT, D. D., FRANCES E. 
others oqually prominent. Full lot new illustrations, 
and intensely interesting. Every word s en this year. 
Outsells all other books. rite to-day. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Gth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


Mg oN BENT. 


= “CROWN” 
ISTE Pianos ano Orcans. & 

WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent, (your address, on pos- 
tal) if you wish a Piano or O1 i ae verses about the 

“Orown” goods, and give nos, Organs, etc., for the 
best ones. Ask and learn how it's ¢ done. Catal free. 
_ GEO. P. BENT, (Clerk No.61) , Chieago, lil. (Estab, 1870)- 


HRecommended for Comfort, Support 
and Fine Form. Combines best fea- 
tures of Corset and Waist. Much worn 


4 by women and misses Jackson 


unable to ens a meas 
7. ous garment. Sn 
& ting, beautifully m: ‘maior avorite 
Warrant 
$1.25 Waist. White, Dral Drab, y Waist. 
% Gold, Black, Genuine marked C 

7,000 dealers sell it, Sent post oad for 


$1. CORONET CORSET CO. 
JACKSON, Michigan. 


STAMP COLLECTORS Agents wanted. 3344 to 


o 
Per cent. com. Mexico, 10 
0c. ; 15 var., 15c.; 20 var., 2,000 Hinges, 15c. 
apearted Western Australia, }& -. Officials, Capes, 
ee only 15e. Fine 75e. Stamp Album only 50c. 
var. European, l0c.; 15 var. Asia, 10c. 
A 10c. “Mexican “stamp free with every order. Send for 
our 36- page Price List. Address — a 
Stamp ow Room 58 Emilie Building, St. is, 


POPPING CORN. 


Shelled In Packages. 
SNOW-BALL BRAND 1 Ib. 
YANKEE BRAND % Ib. 

Fancy RICE and SHAKER POP 

CORN ready for the popper 


Ask Your Grocer For it. 


“The A Albert a, . Chieago 


Save the Children. 


Hundreds die oneal of Groups and Diphtheria, or are 
racked by severe medication that weakens and de- 
presses the action of both heart and lungs. 


Dr. Hoxsie’s Certain Croup Cure 


ats revents and cures these dread diseases without 
ey the system. If your druggist does not keep 
it send 50 cents for a trial bottle, postage paid. 


A. P. HOXSIE, Mfr., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair ye 
and is sure to please. S0c. & $1 at 


















































Druggists. 


“%5u CONSUMPTIVE? | 


Use Parker’s Ging er Tonic. It cures the worst Cough, 
Weak Lungs, Debili ity, Indigestion, Pain. Take in time. 5Vc. 


PAINT ®co: 


WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pureand clean. Itcovers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send + 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CrucIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


»DoYour Own Printing 


Card Press $3. 
lars or small newspaper 
Saves you 











Size for circu- 
S22. 
ny and makes 
or neighbors. 
Send 
resses, 
‘actory. 





rin 
Full printed instructions. 
stamp for catalogue of 
type, cards, &c., to the 
KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Connecticut, 


For GIRLS. 


YOUNG AMERICA 
The Lexe Mista nce 


$15 SAFETY. 


Send for catalogue. 


BRADSHAW MFG. CO., BOSTON. 
_A Telegraph Operator's 


Werk is Pleasant! 

= and leads to 
ositions. We 
ly, and start 
our erpdentes in telegraph ser- 
vice. Railroads are pa busy. 
aes are in great demand. 

Uustrated Catalo; ~ Free. 





Por BOYS. 





Valentines’ School of 
Telegraph y, Janesville, Wis. 


ALL POETS 


Will Receive SAMPLES FREE of the New Poet's Pen 








BY SENDING POSTAL TO 


ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York, 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 


FOR TH 








An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
od. Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
) a eruptions and diseases of the 
kin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail Socts. 44 StoneSt N.Y 


Bek per 7 ic YCLES $15 
All kinds cheaper than 
= 50. where. Before you bay, 


ely UNS: Tuc Powe ‘i Gcewen 00, 0g. 
WATCHES Jo a ag ae 








RIFLES $2.00 


Self-taught, without notes; 2 charts Sc. 


GUITAR BANJO wi without notes (40 100 pieces) $1 
A. Paw KE, 60 came. 66 Fifi tthe av. w.Chicago _ 


.& cat.of inst’s free. 


“eae MLERERTS ag 
SMiELDS \©/ 





PAIR, DRE 


vege SUPERIOR TO ALL “ncaa 


seme pair of gither style mailed on receipt of 
25 cents, LEN NERT RUBI ER 
COMPA Nyse to er E. Houston St., N 


ON 30 DAYS’ Rate 





others, is cup shape, with Self. 
adjusting Ball in ae adapts 
itself to all positions of t bod. 

while the ball 
back the intestines just asa per- 
son does with the finger. With light vey! the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy. urable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicage, Ill. 


BARNEY & BERRY 









CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. F REE. 


IMPERIAL DRIVINC BIT. 


Positively cures tongue-lolling, 

revents side-pulling. With this t 
he most vicious, unmanageable horse 
can be driven by a lady. It does not 
a tender mouth. Sam- 










it sent to any address, 
post-paid, upon receipt ‘of 
rice. In fine nickel-plate, $2. 
a =. z. = late or —_ 
tion guaranteed 


IMPERIAL AL Bly SNAP COMPANY, 


How“**F ortune 


who ike $25 to $75 per 
bm ailing the Gelet Celebrated Pinless setizines — or the Fam- 
= Fountain Ink Eraser ; patents recently issued. Sold ONLY 
salesmen to whom we ‘give EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. The 
Bs less Clothes Line is the only line ever invented that holds 
clothes without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
of al is entirely new, will erase ink instantly, and is king 
Ear of 


PAT.Mca. 4:90 





On receipt of 50c. will mail sample o either: or sam- 
both for,$], with ———- fis Pin bss and terms. 
‘our territory at once. CLOTHES 
211 Hermon Street, W 









100 Samples, latest tio 
and complete —— 
ow to a 9 
7 direct from the manu REE 
u get the = styles, at_less 
price tf an others. G ne Gold pari Gold 
paper 4c, Handsome lor pa- 
pers. § Sand 10c. per ro! Fn borders 
ceilings to match. ._— send for 
large sample books, money easily le taking orders, 
wM. WALLA 1625 Pine St., Phila, Pa. 





CATAR-RH 





For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for 
CATARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in 
use. It was introduced by CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and 
while other remedies have appeared and after a brief 
period one out 4 existence, THE ¢ ILD MAR- 

SHALL’S SNI sales increase ea b - ear. ALL 
CATARRHAL UF FEC CT IONS, A COLD IN THE 
HEAD, and headache roceed from it are QUICKLY 
CURED. and it often REMOVES DEAFNESS. Kee bottle 
Notice te! _ simile signature o1 

BOWEN on the label. Price, 25 cents per Aceele. 
F.C. notte Sonceal ae Cleveland, O. 


COOD NEWS 
To ae Boys and Girls. 


Gold and Silver corated Sih Beae. 
na —y 










| GREATAMERICAN 





Di Kt Silver Tea Sets, Kniv: es, 
- Forks, ~ rayons, Webster’s Interna- 
si, 3 Dictionaries,etc., 


BEEUAESR 


0. 
Es ue an +¥, a3 Vener Stes s New York. 


s Premiums with $12, 
My bor fui wail particulars address, 











BEST FARM FENCE, made of GALVAN- 


IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
for all purposes. Write for free catalogue 
ving particulars and prices, Address 


THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO,, RICHMOND, IND. 


CORREO REC ECRORC ACEO eae eek 
The latest productions in 
id y Residence Architecture 


are found in our new book—the 


“Cottage Souvenir,” 


Revised =a —_ rd 



























° 
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plans and 
f Artistic Dwellings 
‘f ony engl wept dpe 
easy. Price 82.00 postpaid. 
Beautiful Prospectus and sample 
pages FREE. 


ba bt Dd Pe De Pe bd Pe De be bd be be be be be be 














FREE 
To 
FOLKS 
WHO 
BURN 
COAL 


Mrs. Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, author 
of ‘‘The House Comfortable,’ has 
written a sensible article on ‘ Fuel 
Economy,” telling everybody how to 
make and keep household fires— It 
appears in a little booklet, superbly 
illustrated in water colors by G. H. 
Buek, the New York artist — Free to 
everybody upon receipt of two-cent 


stamp. 
Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 
Corner Milk and Devonshire Sts., Boston. 


Pears’ 
_ Soap 


To keep the skin clean is to 
wash the excretions from it off; 
the skin takes care of itself in- 
side, if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence to it, requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no free 
alkali in it. 

Pears’ is supposed to be the 
only soap in the world that has 
no alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists, all sorts of 
people use it. 

















OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


cHICcaco. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 





» Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 










Aermotor, 

work of 4 horses at half the oost of 
d is re harnessed and never gets tired. 

With o our Stee! | Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn. 
Send for elaborate designs for ood gs tting power in barn, 


AERMO 12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
. & 29 Beale St., San Francisco. 












THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S | 
| DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, | 


| CRAB-APPLE 


























with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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' ESKIMO TAILORING. 


In his “Narrative of the Voyage of the Kite,” 
Doctor Keely tells how he had a pair of trousers 
made for himself among the natives of West 
Greenland. It will be remembered that the Kite 
was the steamer that took Lieutenant Peary and 
his wife to the Arctic regions in the spring of 1891. 
The incident is told of the natives about Peary’s 
camp, in latitude 77° 43’. 


Peeping into one of the huts, I saw a woman 
diligently employed in cutting and sewing skins. 
Strewn all about the interior were furs and sewin 
implements, and it appeared evident that I hac 
found a tailor. As Iwas suffering for a new pair 
of trousers, here was a chance not to be lost, and 
negotiations were at once opened with the lady 
—— manufacture, by presenting her with a 
knife. 

It was not without considerable difficulty that I 
succeeded in conveying to her an approximate 
idea of the style of article desired, as I wished 
them to reach to the feet instead of — just below 
the knee, as was @ la mode at Cape York. So much 
was at last made clear, but the addition of pockets 
being beyond her powers of comprehension, I was 
compelled to forego those luxuries. 

The —- ot style having been decided, she 
proceeded to take my measure. This was done in 
a rather primitive manner. Having selected a 
sealskin of sufficient length and width, it was 
wrapped around the limb, the fur side inward. 
The surplus material was then bent over with the 
fingers, and the skin removed. The crease so 
formed served as a guide for the next procedure, 
which consisted in biting along the line with the 
teeth, so as to cause the fold to lie flat. 

This being accomplished, the skin was again 
applied to the limb, and a few slight alterations 
were marked with an additional bite here and 
there. The shape having been outlined, the skin 
was again removed, and the lines thus marked 
being followed with a rudely-made knife, the 
cutting of the trousers was completed. 

To facilitate the work, I offered her the use of a 
ed of scissors, which I had a with me 
rom the ship; but being entirely unfamiliar with 
their use, she preferred her own knife; and seeing 
I was only delaying operations, I made no more 
suggestions. Desiring to hasten work, I gave her 
a few additional needles, but soon found that 
Eskimo character resembled in some respects that 


= in more temperate zones, and that, in 
short, it was not always good policy to pay in 
advance. 


Instead of working faster, my tailor lagged still 
more; indeed, so little progress was made, and so 
evident was it that she was only endeavoring to 
extort additional pay from me that, appreciating 
my mistake, and despairing of getting my much- 
needed trousers completed. I decided on taking 
them away as they were. 

Just at this moment I was discovered by some of 
my companions from the Kite, and as they were 
about returning to the ship, I got ready to accom- 
pany them. Taking the unfinished trousers away 
from the woman, who parted with them reluctantly, 
we started off. We had not gone far when we 
saw that she was following us; apparently she 
regretted her unseemly behavior, and wished to 
make amends. The ship was soon reached, and 
—— the decks full of natives, I at once con. 
tracted with some of them to have the work 
completed on board. 

Several women began on them, and as soon as 
my back was turned my original tailor joined 
them. By the laughter which soon arose | felt 


convinced that they appreciated the true state of 


affairs, and were amused at her discomfiture. The 
trousers were soon finished, and I wore them until 
our return south necessitated a change to more 
civilized attire. 


~ 
> 





HONESTY APPRECIATED. 


In Persia truthfulness is at a premium, as the | 


English resident soon discovers. For some time 
after his arrival he is the victim of his servants, of 


the tradesmen, and, indeed, of the natives in | 


general. As Doctor Wills says, he buys experience 
more or less dearly, but having bought it, he is 
able to correct his mistakes, one by one. 


Gradually he takes root in the country. He 
“hits it off with the Persians. The solitary makes 
friends,—real friends, not mere acquaintances,— 
and strange to say, these friends are often from 
the priesthood, the most fanatical among the 
Moslems. And these Oriental friends always 
confess that what originally attracted them to their 
new ally is the strange fact that an Englishman 
doesn’t lie. 

In Persia, the great hot-bed of lies and intrigue, 
a man who does not lie is indeed a phenomenon. 
Very soon the Englishman is invited to dinners, to 
marriage feasts, even to picnics; for he is a lion, 
and the Leo-hunter exists, even in Persia. 

Little by little the influence of “the man who 
tells the truth” begins to spread; disputes are 
referred to him; for is he not the only judge in the 
place who does not hunger for a bribe? An 
unpaid arbitrator, he “embodies the law” in many 
a Knotty dispute. There are no fees in his court, 
and the reference being by mutual consent and 
purely unofficial, there can be no appeal. 


~ 
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REBUKED. 


Doctor Plummer was riding on the box of a 
coach, says The Common People, and fell into con- 
versation with the driver, who was loud in his 
praise of his team, and especially of his leader. 


His remarks were racy and interesting, but were 
intertarded with oaths. Finally Doctor Plummer 

“You have omitted one of 4 
ima ae one of your leader’s good 

“What is that, sir?” answered the driver. 

Why, we have ridden several miles behind him, 
and I haven’t heard a profane word out of his 
mouth.” 

The driver looked at his passenger. 
Thank you!” said he; “thank you! That was 


toee said. I will try to be as good as my 





2 
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SYMPATHETIC. 


How much depends upon the point of view is 
shown anew by the Boston Transcript. 


A charming lady of the old school, who is a 
eee of one of the historical families of Massa- 
faucet, Says that she never goes by a statue of 
au most distinguished kinsman without wishing it 

a not stand there in the sun and in the storms. 
1ann people ma like statues,” she says, ‘‘but 
,! fr I don’t like to see my cousin rained on, 

nd I always feel it when the snow falls.” 





THE YOUT 





H's 


_COMPANTON. 





An effectual worm medicine will be found in | 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits.” 25 cents a box. [Adv. 


—_~_—__ 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. {Adv. 


Young Man, 
Do You Wish to 


Learn a Good Trade? 


If 
NE 














ou do, it may interest you to k 
YORK TRADE SCHOOLS will sta 
A CLASS IN PRINTING 
On the 14th of November, 1892, in a commodious new 
building, erected during the past summer expressly for 
this Department, with new type and presses, and com- 
petent instructors. Good board can be had at $5 per 
week. For particulars address THE NEW YORK TRADE 
SCHOOLS, First Ave., 67th and 68th Sts., New York City. 


“B & H” LAMP, 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 


We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FAcToRIEs: Meriden, Conn. 


The wonderful part of the 
beauty of wood is brought to the 
surface by varnish; but varnish 


now that THE 
rt 














ithe Perfection 
HorseTailTie 


Beatscleaninga Muddy Tail 
All Polished Metal. 
Sample, 25c. DES MOINES NOVELTY CO., 
127 W. 4th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms, 


*“CARBONITE”’ CoAt. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NO SMELL, 
NOG 


bd 
oy? 
oe”, 





Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 

STOVES, FOOT AND 
CARRIAGE WARMERS, 
SOLD BY THE 
~Housefurnishing, Stove and 
P.umbing Trade. 

SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Y- 











soon “goes off,” unless it is good, 


| 


Good varnish preserves that 
beauty, and age enriches it. 


(sent free). 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


FUN HEALTH 


For the Baby. 


REST 


For the Mother. 
The Baby’s 
Delight, 
made for chil- 
~ @ren from 6 
é mos. to 5 years 
4 old, 
4 Price $3.00, 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
} Order direct or 


lars to 
The Wilder 





























Salem, Mass. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 
TALK (4. 


A Foolish Man 


who carries no insurance on his build- 
ings gets little sympathy when they 
are burned. 

How much worse the state of a 
family from whom Death has taken 
the bread-winner,—that is left with 
little property and no ready money. 

Any man can afford to carry 


Our New Policy. 
| WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


MADAME CRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt Supporting 
CORSETS 


and Skirt Sup- 

porters. Horse 

rf} Shoe Embroid- 

ered Coutille 
Corsets. 

Various 

Styles 


and 
lengths, 
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For p tea J ond Price List send to 
MADAME GRISWOLD, 
7 Temple Pl, Boston. 923 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Rheumatic, Kidney and like affections. 


80% Saved 


In using Patch’s Compound Lithia Tablets for making 

Ci Lithia Water 

” 4 MTT aed 
4 Hii Physicians recommend them 
BECAUSE accuracy and uniformi- 
‘ ty of dosage can be secur- 
4 in ed. Convenient in form. 
Economical. 

Lirnta WATER made 
from these Tablets costs 
but 1-5 as much as other 
Lithia Waters. 
25c. Bottle of Tablets 

makes 1'{ gals. 
$1.00 Bottle of Tablets 
4 makes 6'4 gals. 

If your Druggist does not keep Patch’s Lithia Tablets 
they will be sent post-paid at these prices. 

E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 





'and stickiness takes its place. | 


Read the “People’s Text- Book” | 





Oh, Happy Pair.— Let all men, and women too, 
join the healthful throng of happy riders of the wheel 
—the Columbia wheel — certainly — Columbias are 
guaranteed. 

Finest cycling catalogue in the world, free at Co- 
lumbia agencies, by mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


KIRA ON 
ste 
rote soAP 








AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Seap send % cents 
stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


IAS. S. KIRK & CO. Chicago. | 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 
Of Shandon Bells Soap. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM, 





edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 









cents in stamps 


age to 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 


FOR THROAT 
AIND LUNC 


complaints, ' 
the best remedy is 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


In colds, 

bronchitis, la grippe, 

and croup, it is 
Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 





SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
“ A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in allretail stores for $2.50. 

We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
anotherpair. Common Sense 

and Opera Toe, widths C, D, 

E, & EF, sizes 1 to 8, in 
7 half sizes. Send your 
size; we will Ait you. 


We deliver 


THE BEST $1.50 
















: "he, 
To Dexter Shoe Co.: I received my $1.50 Shoes, and 
like them very much. I think them as good as we paid 
$4.00 for here. Myra A. SmitH, Nampa, Ida. 
DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal S Boston, M 








91 BroaD St., Boston, Mass. 





ass. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS OF OUR “AD.” 


| GREAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, | 


dealers, send five | 


for sample pack- 


St., Cleveland, 0. | 





0 Ki 
Ze 
10%: 


JANES & KIRTLAND, Spe 
Agents, 110 te 116 Beeku 
Sold by First-Class Merchants 


New York City 
Street. 
iverywhere, 








TH A GUINEA A BOX." 


; (Tasteless—Effectual. ) ‘ 


For Sick- Headache, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Liver Disorders and 
Female Ailments. 


Renowned all over the World. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. § 


Ask for Beecham’s and take no others, § 
Made at St. Helens, England. Sold by 
druggists and dealers. Price 2% cents a§ 
> box. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. ; 
7 rrr 


iat 
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A delicious rem- | 


Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. ‘The test of time is per- 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 


thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 






| 


THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Complete for 
Learning Telegraphy and operating short lines. Con- 
sists, full size, well-made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 
Instruction Book, Wire, and all materials for operating. 
Sent by express for $3.75 by registered letter, Stamps, 
Express or Money Order. Lllustrated Book with de- 







scription of instruments, How to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, etc., free to any address. Electric 
Motor and Battery, complete 5 


3 , post-paid, $1.50. a 
-H.BUNNELL & CO.,, 76 Cortlandt st.,N.Y. 
Largest and best Telegraph Supply House in America. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


| 
| FOR THE 
| 











\Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result} of 2) years’ experience in treating skin 
diseases. At all Druggists’ or by Mail. 


A sample-size Cake of the soap for 
trial and 145-page Book, “How To Cure 
Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to any 
one sending 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Mention this paper. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the popes. All 
additional — over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Ly pa does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are requi 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


In cities, more than in smaller towns and in the 
country, the value of some regular physical drill 
is evident. 

In respect to wholesome surroundings, the 
country boy or girl is much the more fortunate. 
The greater purity of the air, though valuable, is 
perhaps not so much responsible for the better 
average of health found in the country as are the 
varied occupations, which give rise to a robust 
and symmetrical physical development. 

Coming from an examination of the crowded 
conditions of many city schools, one ceases to 
wonder at the necessity for the city’s recruiting 
its ranks from a rural population. Boys with 
imperfectly developed bones resulting in deformed 
figures, girls with stooping shoulders or curving 
spine are anything but rare. 

For such children something must be done. It 
seems absurd to overburden the brains of children 
who have so little physical strength. Such a course 
favors disease of both mind and body. 

For some of the mental training imposed upon 
such children physical drill should be substituted. 
One hour—two hours, if necessary—might be 
taken from the school hours and devoted to muscle- 
building exercises. Under a competent trainer 
and leader such exercises develop the greatest 
amount of result in the shape of enlarged muscles, 
and what is equally important, they lessen nervous 
development, as is evidenced by less craving for 
excitement. 

Many schools are already equipped with such 
arrangements, and the results have been most 
gratifying. 

Every public school in every large city should 
be provided with appointments for regular physical 
exercises and drills. The time spent in exercises 
of this kind shows more muscle-building result 
than the same amount of time spent in some 
laborious occupation demanding the use of certain 
muscles only; in fact, these exercises correct 
errors of unsymmetrical development that exclu- 
sive occupations induce. 

For girls especially such exercises are valuable. 
Girls are as capable of developing muscle as are 
their brothers, and they are no less womanly for 
being possessors of muscle or for knowing how to 
use it. 

scaiateiadppissinctaas 


For the Companion. 


OBSERVING MARS. 


The recent opposition of Mars has furnished an 
excellent ovportunity for possessors of small 
telescopes to try the powers of their instruments 
upon a planet which is not less attractive than it is 
difficult as a telescopic object. It may be inter- 
esting to many readers to know what a contributor 
to The Companion was able to see on Mars with a 
telescope of only three and three-eighths inches 
aperture, 

In May and early June, more than two months 
before the opposition, this telescope showed some 
of the dark markings on the planet that are denom- 
inated seas, and revealed the oblong white patch 
called the south polar snow-cap, with gratifying 
distinctness. As the season advanced the decrease 
in size of the white area became apparent. This 
decrease is believed to be due to the melting away 
of the snow around the south pole of Mars as 
summer advances there. 

More and more details could be seen upon the 
planet as it neared opposition, and consequently 
approached the earth. The best views were 
obtained, however, after it had passed opposition 
and began slowly to recede from the earth, because 
its altitude above the horizon then increased, and 
it could be studied through a clearer portion of the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

In the third week of August the observer found 
his views of the planet so sharp and distinct that 
he began to make drawings of what he saw, and 
was greatly pleased, upon comparing these draw- 











ings with pictures of the planet constructed with 
the aid of telescopes vastly larger than his, to find 
that he had espied and drawn many of the so-called 
lands and seas of Mars to which Schiaparelli and 
other astronomers have given distinctive names. 

This lent an almost thrilling interest to his obser- 
vations, and in proportion as it gave definiteness to 
his conceptions of the meaning of what he beheld, 
caused the ruddy planet to appear in his eyes more 
and more like an actual world that the earth was 
passing in the deep of space, as.two ships pass 
upon the ocean. 

Of course, with so small a glass, he was not able 
to see the mysterious lines that are called Schia- 
parelli’s Canals, or the two tiny moons of Mars. 
The latter he did see, however, with a far more 
powerful telescope. 

These observations were not made at a high 
elevation, or in the clear air of the country, but 
through the smoky air of a great city situated at 
sea level. That so much could be seen with such 
means and in such circumstances is a fact that 
ought to serve as an encouragement to many who 
may have supposed that only the instruments of a 
great observatory are capable of revealing any of 
the wonders of the heavens. 


FIGHT WITH A PANTHER. 


In the early part of this century Jairus Rich 
was a famous hunter of Alexandria, New York. 
Once when his traps were set for wolves, he went 
out on a tour of inspection, and was surprised to 
see a panther spring up and bound away with one 
of the traps hitched to its hind leg. He fired, but 
missed, and the creature made off into the thicket. 
Jairus went to a neighbor’s, borrowed a dog, and 
returned to the woods. 

As he neared the place where the entrapped 
brute had disappeared, his quick eye detected a 
panther’s head protruding from some bushes a few 
rods ahead. e took hasty aim, fired, and the 
creature fell dead. 

Examination revealed the fact that this was not 
the — in the trap, and the excited barking of 
the dog a few rods in advance showed that other 

ame was near. a the dead panther he 
burried on, and soon came in sight of the entrapped 


beast, which stood at bay snarling flercely at the | 


dog, which kept at a safe distance. 
r. Rich fired at the panther, but only wounded 
it slightly. In the excitement of the moment he 
threw down his gun, seized his hatchet and ran 
forward, thinking to make short work of his game; 
but in that he was mistaken. The panther made a 
sudden spring, knocked the hatchet from the 
hunter’s hand, and furious with rage and pain, 
began tearing and biting him. 

ich defended himself to the best of his ability, 
but there was no getting away from the fierce 
animal. A fearful struggle ensued, and finally the 
panther got one of the hunter’s hands in bis mouth. 

With his free hand, Rich succeeded in —_= 
his coe agen | from his pocket. He opened it wit 
his teeth, and with it put an end to the life of the 
ugly brute. 
en he crawled to the nearest house, where his 

wounds were cared for. It was several weeks 
before he was able to leave his bed, and the scars 
of the conflict he bore to the grave. 


HOW DID HE KNOW? 


A writer in the Brooklyn Zagle tells a story of a 
dog who seems to have a streak of financial intelli- 
gence. And the writer, like most men who tell dog 
stories, vouches for the narrative as ‘‘an absolute 
fact.” 


The animal is a mongrel, who some time ago, in 
a forlorn and pe Pd condition, “located himself” 
on the premises of a woman who lives in a flat on 
Gates Avenue. 

The other day, while roaming about, the dog 
found a five-dollar bill. By what process of reason. 
ing or observation he had come to know that five- 
dollar bills are worth saving, it is impossible to tell. 
The simple fact is that he took it in his mouth, and 
in _— of the efforts of several street boys who 
tried to get it away from him, ran home and depos. 
ited it at his mistress’s feet, with a wag of his tail 
that seemed to say: 

“There, ma’am, you see I am able to pay my 

It is added, of course, that the woman would not 
part with the dog for ever so many five-dollar bills. 


CHEERFUL STUDY. 


Orthography is commonly reckoned a pretty dry 
subject, but there is no branch of knowledge but 
may be brightened by a skilful teacher. A visitor 
was chatting with the little daughter of the family. 


‘‘What do you study at school?” he asked. 

“*Readin’ an’ writin’ an’ ’rithmetic an’ spellin’.” 

“Well, well! What a bright little girl you are! 
And which study do you like best?” 

*Spellin’.” 

“Indeed! Most children do not. Why do you 
like spelling?” 

“’*Cause every time I spell a word the teacher 
laughs.” —Good News. 


FORWARD. 


When one woman rebukes another, the cynical 
bystander thinks it well to have his ear open. She 
was a woman whose clothes were better than her 
manners, says the Washington Star. 


She walked into the railway car, tilted her head 
superciliously, sniffed once or twice, and asked, 
in a loud voice: 

“Is this the smoking car?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered a demure young woman 
in the first seat. “I think you’ll find it three cars 
forward.” 


SHE KNEW. 


A new instance, borrowed from Tit-Bits, of the 
danger incident to leading questions: The minis- 
ter’s wife was laboring with a delinquent member 
of the village industrial school. 


“Eliza Jane,” she said, “I am sorry to hear from 
your teacher that you are not diligent at your 
needlework. Don’t you know who it is that finds 
work for idle hands to do?” 

“Yes’m,” answered Eliza Jane, anxious to 
propitiate; “‘yes’m; you do.” 


HERE is an extract from a recent novel: Husband 
and wife ate on together in silence. There was 
manifestly an ill-feeling between them. The 
husband devoured a plate of soup, half a fish, a 
piece of roast beef and a slice of plum-pudding 
without ever once opening his mouth! 
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| and has been issued by us in sheet music form as 





A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on acough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 2 cents. [Adv. 


The Best Boy’s Book of the Year. 


Tom Clifton, or Western Boys 


with Grant and Sherman’s Army. 
By WARREN LEE GOSS, author of “Jed.” 
12mo. Fully Illustrated. $1.50. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


Your Daughter 
needs a Piano. When you buy one for her you | 
want to make the best Piano investment. If so 
send for our Illustrated Catalogue and investi- 
gate the quality and prices of the peerless. 

For Sale at the best Piano Dealers. 


Chase Bros. Pianos 


Chicago. Grand Rapids. 
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“Richard and His Sweetheart Nell.” 

_- Lindy €BGnate, on» ofp _ = 

This song has been set to music by Prof. W. F. 
Sudds especially for Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 

















a solo and chorus. Accompaniment suitable for 
piano or organ. - Popular, full of life, very 
“‘catchy,’’ but free from any suspicion of trash- 
iness. Will prove to be a great favorite with the 
music-loving public. Copyrighted. The words 
and music will be sent to any address on receipt 
of stamp to cover postage and mailing. 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 





Carriage Builders, South Bend, Ind. 


Buttons Off? 





Even a child can apply Mathison’s Pat Ss But- 
ton soapy See. They cannot eee San 


come off. and fastener 
one piece of cold-rolled steel. 
5 dozen buttons, with tools 
paid. 

Agents wanted in every town. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
MATHISON BUTTON CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“BLACK BEAUTY.” 


NEW EDITION. 2OO PAGES. 
Handsome Eight Color Lithographed Cover. 


Probably no Book has ever received such 
universal and unanimous praise from both 
the Secular and Religious Press. 

Adopted as Suppl in all the Boston 
Grammar Schools. 

Rightly called the ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the Horse.” 
—Philadelphia Star. 

This book has the fascination of a story, the truthful- 
ness of an essay, and the moral sincerity of a sermon. 
—New York Independent. 


No more useful or entertaining book can be put into 
the hands of boys and girls.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mailed upon receipt of ten cents in postage-stamps. 


THE FRANK MILLER COMPANY, 
349 West 26th Street, New York. 


Men's Furnishers 


find that the Suspender that gives their 
customers the best satisfaction is 


THE 
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BEC AUSE It never grows uncomfortable. 
It is made on a new and practi- 
cal idea. Once worn men wear no other. 


Ask your Dealer for it, 





or send 50 cents for a sample pair by mail, post-paid. 
Chester Suspender Co., 17 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
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Witch Cream 


Milk and cream nourish the blood. 


Witch Cream feeds the skin. 


Milk and cream are of universal application. 


Witch Cream too. 
The skin of every member of 


healthier for the use of Witch Cream. 








the family would be softer and 
Even the baby’s. 


Witch Cream is a delightful lotion for a_ well 
skin and a most soothing balm for a rough, 
chapped, hard, or pimply skin. A luxury for the 


25 and 50 cents 








Witch city, free to 


toilet table or for use after shaving. 


a Bottle. Of all Druggist: 


25 cent size by mail for 35 cents. 


Witch Cream Clubs. 


Beautiful Solid Silver Souvenirs of Salem, the old 


any one who will form a Witch 


Cream Club. 
Solid Silver Solid Silver 
Witch Witch 
Scarf Pin Coffee Spoon 
for Club of for Club of 


six persons. 


twelve persons. 


Send for our printed instructions for club 





raising to 


C. H. & F. Price, Salem, Mass. 
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ENCLISH DECORATED 


Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 
P & packed and delivered at depot for $9.00 





ENCLISH PORCELAIN 
Gold Band Dinner Set, No. 250, 106 Pieces. 
Decorated in Three Modest Natural Colors. 
© gr => 9n order of a poy : 
epo 
$14.68. Aantnantst F 





with Consumers). We also carry a large stock and sell at the lowest_possible 


Eare IMPORT f ic . d Coffee 
W are Tene pet, d of Tea and Coffee, China and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Co 


Cash prices Dinner and Tea pete, Silver-plated Ware, Lamps, also Lace Curtains and 


Table Linen (our own importation). 
Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer premiums. 


for the money invested and get a premium and you get goods that are direct from the I) 
u pay three or four profits 


yon buy Tea and Coffee from your 


'o those who take the time and trouble to get up Clubs for Tea, 


In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full value 
s thi MPORTERS. If 


d pa remium, but do not 


r yo pa y for a get 
. In an article published in one of the largest dailies in this country if was claimed the tea bought from the 
retail grocer showed a profit of 100 per cent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 
We have been doing business in Boston 4 vt and thousands of Companion readers who have been 
relia) 


our customers will testify to our undoubted 
Cash sales of Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Sets, 
1891 aside from our Tea and Coffee sales. Our il 


ity. We do a business of over $300,000 yearly, and our 
ilverware, Lamps, etc., amoun' to 5,000 in 
lustrated Price and Premium List tells the whole story- 


We like to mail it to all who write for it; it costs you nothing and will interest you. 138 pages. 


THE LONDON TEA CO.. 793 Washington Street, Boston. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BASHI-BAZOUKS. 
An Episode of the Turco-Russian War. 


“We shall have rough travelling-mates this 
time,’’ said a small, thick-bearded man, wearing 
a cap of many stripes that denoted his command 
of the steamer. 

“Ah! Is it decided, captain, that we shall take 
them on board ?’’ asked a superior officer. 

“Yes, itis. The pasha made me a good offer, 
and —”’ 

“Take them on board? Whom, captain?” 
cried a shrill-voiced man coming up the narrow 
stairs to the officers’ deck. 

“The Bashi-Bazouks, doctor.” 

“The Bashi-Bazouks!’’ exclaimed the doctor, 
astounded. ‘Surely you don’t mean it, captain! 
Do you know the sort of vandals they are ?”’ 

“Oh, I know! But what can I do? I was 
just telling Mr. Blin that the pasha made me an 
offer too profitable to refuse. Besides, you know 
I can’t disobey the company. Mr. Salzani, our 
agent in Smyrna, has a telegram from Marseilles 
telling him to let the governor have the use of 
our vessels for the recruits on fair terms. What 
can I do in such circumstances? Just one thing. 
They must give up their arms before I'll let them 
come aboard.”’ 

‘That's right, captain,’’ said the doctor. 

“Oh, I know the Bashi-Bazouks,”’ said the 
captain. ‘I have not travelled for twenty years 
on the coast of Asia Minor without knowing 
Turkey and the Turks. A bad lot the Bashi- 
Bazouks are, after they assemble for war. 
Blood-thirsty brutes then. Political quarrels 
don't exist for them. 
to fight fanatically for Islam and nothing else. 
They regard all Christians as enemies, and just 
as likely as not we shall have trouble with them. 
So they must disarm or they can’t come aboard. 
I shall have six men by the poop-ladder to take 
the guns, pistols, yataghans, cutlasses and all the 
rest from each man. They’ll get their weapons 
back when they leave us in Constantinople. 
Their officers have agreed ; it’s all right.” 

‘How many are coming aboard?’ asked the 
doctor. 

“Three hundred. Perhaps more.”’ 

“Three hundred! And you have hardly fifty 
men in your crew.” 

“What of that,’’ said the captain, ‘since the 
Turks will be disarmed ?” 

“They will have no weapons exposed in their 
belts, but how many they will have hidden in 
their clothes! You can’t search them all, 
captain, come !”” 

‘‘My dear doctor,”’ smiled Captain Pierron, ‘1 
perceive that you do not know the Bashi-Bazouks. 
You've never seen any.” 

“That’s true. I’ve never seen any, but I’ve 
heard and read —”” 

‘“‘Well, wait until you see them.” Taking the 
doctor’s arm, he added, ‘‘How could they hide 
arms in their clothes, when they can scarcely be 
said to wear any ?”’ 

Still the doctor was not convinced. As for the 
lieutenant, Mr. Blin, he simply said, “Look after 
your pills and powders, doctor, and we will take 
care of the Bashi-Bazouks! J know how to deal 
with them.” 

This conversation was held on the upper bridge 
of the Jlissus, merchantman of the Messageries 
Maritimes, in the year 1878. The Turco-Russian 
war had raged for nearly a year, and all the 
coast of Asia Minor was in commotion. The 
cities on the coast had become little better than 
barracks, full of unclean soldiers in rags. In 
Smyrna the citizens were constantly in fear of 
barbarows companies of recruits from the heart 
of Asia Minor. Each contingent spread con- 
sternation in the city, until vessels conveyed them 
to Constantinople, whence they were sent directly 
to the field. 

At the time when these incidents occurred the 
Porte was making great efforts to continue the 
war. To every part of the empire went desperate 
appeals for more men. Bashi-Bazouks, recruited 
in the interior, were hurried to Smyrna. 

These are the handsomest and strongest men of 
theempire. Imagine tall, solid, ferocious-looking 
fellows, browned by the sun, wearing a short, 
rough coat without sleeves, and very short, wide 
trousers, leaving the lower legs bare. Their heads 
are covered with a tall fez. Their wide leather 
belts are full of arms of various kinds and sizes. 

In time of peace the Bashi-Bazouks are mostly 
peaceable, honest, hospitable cultivators of the 
soil. But in war time all their savage instincts 
awake. Their customary fanaticism is roused to 
fury by the recruiting officers’ tale that the enemy 
aims at the destruction of the Mohammedan 
religion. They are fatalists. They go to fight 
after they have already submitted to their 





They go to the battle-field | 
| obey. 





continuous alarm. Over those strong madmen 
the local police had no control. They swaggered 
in large parties through the streets, striking men, 
and even insulting the very women, who were 
making lint destined to dress their wounds. All 
the stores were closed, lest their cupidity should 
be awakened. Such were the formidable men 
Captain Pierron had to transport to Constan- 
tinople. 

When told to lay down their arms on their 
arrival on the steamer, they protested hotly. 

“Our arms! Never! Our arms are a part of 
ourselves! What! give up our weapons to dogs 
of Christians, our enemies! Never! Never! It 
is an insult!’’ 

But all was useless. The captain positively 
refused to receive them armed, and without his 
steamer they could not reach Stamboul. 

At last they seemed to yield. Next morning 
the procession of the Bashi-Bazouks went aboard | 
the Ilissus. They were placed on the forecastle, 
where they sat down and began singing barbarous 
airs. Apparently they had handed over all their 
arms to the sailors. | 

The steamer departed in the afternoon, and all | 
went well until the evening. Then the doctor | 
had the chance to say, ‘“‘Didn’t I tell you, 
captain ?”” 

When night came some pistol-shots were heard 
among the Bashi-Bazouks. Captain Pierron 
ordered some of the crew to seize the arms which 
had been fired. The delinquents were discovered, 
but refused to give up the weapons. The captain 
ordered his men to take them by force. 

Upon this the Bashi-Bazouks roughly opposed 
the sailors, who gave push for push and blow for 
blow. Others came to help their shipmates. A 
scuffle followed, in which the crew would have 
been overpowered had not Lieutenant Blin 
resorted to a little plan of his own invention. 

Boiling hot water was his favorite preventive of 
disorder. The pipes were already fitted to the 
large boilers below decks, and at a word the 
officer could have a stream pumped into the 
forecastle. 

Before giving the order, Lieutenant Blin once 
more notified the Bashi-Bazouks to keep quiet and 
They vociferated insults, and brandished 
the arms they had kept. 

“Let fly,”’ said Lieutenant Blin. 

Squirt! Whish! Slap! Splash! The Bashi- 
Bazouks were enveloped in steam. How they 
yelled! Doubtless the most tremendous impreca- 
tions were among the shrieks that Lieutenant 
Blin could not understand. 

“Keep the nozzle down. Boil their legs only,” 
he shouted. But the battle was ended almost as 
soon as begun. They kneeled and begged for 
mercy, imploring in their language, ‘‘Aman! 
Aman!”’ 

Some from the remoter districts were convinced 
that an afrit, or demon, had undertaken their 
discipline. 

The lieutenant ordered the engine stopped, and 
went into the forecastle. 

“Quiet!” he thundered. ‘Stop your howling! 
If I hear another yell from one of you I’ll boil 
you like rice!” 

When this had been duly interpreted to the 
Bashi-Bazouks they feared to draw their breath 
too loud while they plastered and caressed their 
scalded legs in silence. 

In due time the Bashi-Bazouks landed in 
Constantinople, and took their arms. But they 
had not the least desire to fight the terrible hot 
water warrior. They got out of reach of his 
battery in short order. In about two weeks they 
measured swords with the intrepid Cossacks, who 
had not the advantage of the battery of Lieutenant 
Blin. AucIpE J. M. p’ANDRIA. 
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MOLLIPFIED. 


The cliff cottages at Newport are probably the 
most beautiful and luxurious seaside villas in the 
world. Through all these fine estates and along 
the cliff passes the beautiful “cliff walk,’’ which 
is open to the public, the sea and the sea-shore 
being common property. One of the cottagers is 
said to have told an amusing story of his expe- 
rience with a party of excursionists. The incident 
is a delightful illustration of that familiar truth, 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath.”’ 


One day a party of rural visitors selected the 
cottager’s grounds as a pleasant place to lunch. 
They did not confine themselves to the walk, to 
which they had a right, but with an unlimited 
belief in their privileges, under the guidance of 
an elderly dame, they wandered over the lawn, 
ascended the broad seaward piazza, made them- 
selves comfortable on chairs and sofas, and spread 
their luncheon on the piazza tables. 

The gentleman of the house had been watching 
them from a window. He now appeared on the 
piazza, and addressing the elderly dame, who 
seemed to be the commander-in-chief of the 
marauders, said, with a politeness that was 
perhaps somewhat forced, that strangers had an 
undoubted right to walk along the cliff, but that 
he had a right to his house and his piazza, to his 
tables and sofas and chairs, and that he should 
be greatly obliged if they would retire at once. 

He eyed the intruders sternly; but the general 
commanding turned upon him her benevolent 
spectacles and said : 

“Why, law, you wouldn't turn us off, would 
ye? Sakes alive! Ye'’d be welcome to eat your 
lunch on the piazza or in the house, or anywhere 





“kismet,” or destiny. Thenceforth death has no | you pleased up our way.” 


terrors for their minds. 


With a large company of Bashi-Bazouks in 


This is why they are | 
among the most terrible and stubborn of soldiers. | 


And, according to the story, she beamed upon 
him with such benignity that, wholly unprepared 
for a sunburst instead of a storm, he was speech- 
less. His anger was turned to amusement, and 


Smyrna, the city had been for three days in | he withdrew from the field. 





COMPANION. 


Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. | 
Odoriless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it.[ Adr. 


Savena. 


A Useful PRESENT in Every Package. 
—— | 
ALSO | 


100 PREMIUMS 


To select from. Send for 
circular giving full descrip 
tion of Premiums. 


H. R. STEVENS, 


464 Broadway, 
Boston, Mass. 














THE BEST 
WASHING POWDER | 


PREMIUM NO. 78. 

New BEDFORD, Mass. 
I received my Premium No. 78. Very much pleased. 
Accept my thanks for same. You will please send me 
Premium No. 71. Mother has used SAVENA a long 
time, and says there is no washing compan equal to 
it. I hope that every one will hear of SAVENA and 

use it, for it is the best. MARY R. TOPHAM. 





CAUTION. 
Always ask your grocer for a package of SAVENA 
that has the Dog on outside of package. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
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Tis Said 
by people who have tried it that the quickes: 
and surest relief for all Bronchial affections. 
Coughs, Huskiness, etc., is 


Chapin’s 
Bronchial Cough 


substitute. 





III. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Gold Fish, Aquariums, 
Globes, Ornaments, &c, 

Call or send for Catalogue. 
M. D. JONES & CO., 
76 Washington Street, Boston. 


AQUARIA 
OUTFITS 


Cures and This harmless vegetable remedy 
Prevents acts on the brain and nerves 
Headaches. like a food and will be found 


a safe and speedy cure for headache. 


Kefaline 


not only cures headache, but if taken upon the 


slightest indication If not at your 
of one wil prevent Druggist’s send 
#. Atrial proves one for it to 
itsvalue. Nothing THE KEFALINE co., 
so good. Take no 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











— ANIMAL MEAL 
MAKES HENS LAy. 


It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for 10 hens 3 months, $1. 
Four times as much for $2.25. 


Our little book, ‘The Egg,” free. Address, 


™ BOWKER °228%inam st, BOSTON. 


Also for sale by JOS. BRECK & SONS, Boston. 








It was never advertised until the demand from the 
successful use of the Syru promised its general use. 
Physicians, Ministers, Public Speakers, Singers, are 
now sending for it from all parts of the U.S. 
25 Cents a Bottle at Druggists. 
PREPARED BY 


WM. A. CHAPIN, Apothecary, 
Under U. S. Hotel, Boston. 





BEST &CO 
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Distress 
After Eating. 


All forms of Indigestion 
are promptly relieved and 
the chronic case of Dys- 
pepsia can be absolutely 
cured by use of the diges- 
tive tablets, 

The Allston Co., 


(eptonix: 


Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, | 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 


Send fora 
free sample. 
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A Few 
|Good Things 


For the Baby. 


Is the title of a little book we have 
prepared for our customers, containing 
illustrations of a few articles of Babies’ 
| wear we are selling at very attractive 
prices, 

Fine nainsook slips at 98cts. Short dresses 


90 and 98 cts—Hand made slips, at $2.75. Creep- 
ing aprons $1.25, wrappers, caps, ete. 


Sent to any address on application. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 















PUREST a? BEST. 














ENTIRELY FREE 


-*:0@ FROM ALLoe::- 





Hop Plaster 
It is indeed the best soothing, 
strengthening, pain-killing and stim- 
ulating plaster ever made. You 
don’t have to suffer—telief is in- 
stant—but the cure begins at once. 







All enterprising medicine-dealers sell 
the Hop Plaster and warrant it. The 
enuine has *“*Hop Plaster Co., 
Proprietors, Boston,’’ on both sides. 


' A Great Success # 





] OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
School. Always open. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


QHORTHAND, Typewriting, Book-Keeping, etc., 
. at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Open throughout the year. 





\elf-Instruction—Hendryx’s Compendium of Book 
‘ keeping affords pleasant and fascinating study for | 
the long evenings. Intensely interesting. Foundation for 
business success. Circs. free. F. H. Hendryx,176,Bath,N.Y. 


GENTS WANTED-—For Wayvell’s Relief Spring 
and Eureka Holder and Lifter. Required in every 


~ 
family. Retail, Wc., samples of either 25c. Liberal in- | 
ducements. MERRILL MFG. CO., A 178, Chicago, II. 


V | 





TY ANTED.—You or one of your little friends to 
sell for us out of school hours our new Lotion, 


Orchid Cream, for the Complexion, Chaps, Tan, Sun- 
burn, Freckles, &c. 

sample and rice by 
doz. with nice box pa 


Send stamps or postal note, 30c., for 
doz. by mail post-paid, or $2.25 for 1 





r and envelopes free, — 
M CO., Box 306, Holyoke, Mass. | 


paid, to the ORCHID C 


ANIMAL _ FATS 
AND ARTIFICIAL 
COLORING 








yt COMBINATION of pure Petroteum 

and Olive Oil. Contains all of their 
healing properties. Unrivalled for Medi- 
cinal and Toilet use. Gives a smoothness 
and softness to the skin not obtained by 
any other preparation. Guaranteed to cure 
all skin diseases that can be reached by 
external application. Used by Physicians. 

All dealers have it. 

The Barney Co., Boston, Mass, 





DON'T let manufactur- 
ers using cheap omom poow | 
and cheaper material tal 


Pointed 


: . “pins” to you. To ex- 
in Oil. plain, we are the oldest 
manufacturers in this 


— a country, Our machinery is 
of the latest and most ap- 
proved pattern, costing double that used by other 
pin makers. Noothers use material of proper hard- 
ness, a8 we are the only manufacturers that cut 
and taper in oil. This process preserves the tem- 
per. The name, Puritan, guarantees the best, 
more than worth the small difference in price. 

We take Pains? Yes, to save you some 
“pains” incident to the use of bad pins, 

Take yourself the little pains to insist on 
having only the PURITAN Pins, as every dealer 
should keep them. Sample Card sent free— 
SEND FOR IT, PLEASE. 


American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn, 






































IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. NOVEMBER 3, 1802. 
ne ae a weekly will be paid for one order daily zy 
ROR, Grrr ears 9 | ANAL YONG OF LONDON 
Boston. Only first-class agents need apply. . DRINKING WATER, 
3 __FIFERS WANTED — [mcunnet usa oan aeanes eon HABNESS AGENCY, 
oe ne ee en fife, ahs ye ee Row. asa ae with directions for proper collection of water. 
“H t lay a Fife’’ (25 cts. post-paid), which KELLEY & DURKEE se 
Our > ‘each you fo piay the Mectact, Canbridve, Mass, | 450 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Fall “Send postal note orcoin. Not stamps. Wall Paper Fabrics, &c., tested for Arsenic, $1.00 each. 
Styles ; or) 
- A CARPET #23") 
Ready more than a¥ 
And mere floor covering. It is capable of $ 
We ” The satisfying the artistic sense.as well. 
Are In a properly furnished room the carpet sets 
VERY Plymouth the pitch with which all other decorative effects 
VERY Rock "’ should harmonize. 
Proud Our stock of Carpets and Oriental? 
Of Rugs is altogether the most extensive in this part of 
Them. the country, including, as it does, not only the products 


Samples of these goods together 
with self-measurement blanks will be 
sent Free by mail, post-paid, to any 
reader of “The Companion” sending 
us their address by postal card to our 
Headquarters. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 


(Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000.) 


Headquarters, 11 to 17 Eliot Street, 

The Den, 249 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Netjepartment, 787 Washington St. 

283 Main Strest, Springfield, Mass. NEW ENGLAND 

693 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. BRANCHES. 





HUMBERT SOAP. 
u IMPORTED. 
(Natural Green Color.) 
Made at Port Maurice, Italy, from 
pure Olive Oil. Best and Safest. for 
Bath and Toilet use. 


A Bath with HUMBERT SOAP is a luxury. 
Smooth and Delicate as Velvet. 
PURIFYING, HEALING, SOOTHING. 
For Sale by Grocers and Druggists. 


WILLIAM He RAYMOND GROCERY C0., 


ole Importers, 
45 COMMERCIAL ST., BOSTON. 








BeNnsporp’s 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA. 


PURE-—SOLUBLE-DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. : 

Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 





3 OUR UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT 


Carpets and Upholstery, 





of all the standard mills, but many private and exclusiv 
patterns, which cannot be duplicated elsewhere. — . 3 
is at all times fully stocked with the latest % 
fabrics, for usé in’ interior decorating and for % 
covering furniture. 
Our work is guaranteed to be invariably of the best, é 
while our extensive facilities enable us to successfully ; 
compete with any existing firm as regards price. 
You CANNOT know what there is in the market until you have inspected our stock. 


658 Washington St. (Opp. Boylston), BOSTON. 





SPECIAL.— Any lady who. will send 3 
us her address on a postal card will $ 
receive a copy of our new and valu- ¢ 
able book, *‘Hints on House Fur- $ 
nishing,’’ PROVIDED SHE MENTIONS 
THIS PAPER. 
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Do You 
— Sleep 
Peacefully ? 











If not, it is probably. the fault 


of the bed. —. 

You need.a bed of absolute 
the new Pilgrim Spring Bed 
2 Hamilton Place, Boston, by all 
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ease and comfort, such a bed as 
recently placed on exhibition at 


odds the best bed made. 


It is the highest attainment of the science of bed-making. 

It is the perfection of ease. It is so light a child can lift or turn 
it over, so. flexible that it can be folded up and stored away in 
small space, and so well ventilated that Mr. or Mrs. B. Bug never 


seek your acquaintance. 


It is sold direct by the manufacturers and thus three profits 
are saved in the price, which is lower than that of any good bed 


in the market. 


It.is best for the home,—best wherever beds are 


used,—best for all sizes of bedsteads. 


THE PILGRIM 
t Write or Call ? wf 


SUIT YOURSELF. 

Our Illustrated Primer *‘ About 
Beds’? will be sent you FREE on 
receipt of a postal. ‘Write now or 
walk down Tremont St., and oppo- 














ts on exhibition. Call and see it. 


SPRING BED, 


Manufactured Solely by the Bed Department of the 


ia Topi 


SHOWROOM: No. 2 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


site Park St. Church youwill find 2 WAREHOUSES: Boston, ‘New York, Philadelphia, 
Hamilton Pl.,where “ The Pilgrim’ Chicago, Baltimore, San Francisco, Lynn. 
FACTORIES: Taunton, Mass. Fairhaven, Mass. 


Plymouth, Mass. Duxbury, Mass. Whitman, Mass. 





Call and see what.is being done in other parts 
of the world—the selection,of England, France 
and America—wherever best and cheapest made. 
Each. country has its specialties. Some goods 
imported 25 per cent. less than if made here. 


Harness, 
Horse Clothing, 
Stable Outfits. 


P. F. MURPHY & CO. 


206 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 








CONSUMPTION 


y the use ot Win ster’s 
KYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIMEANDSODA 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 

arrange the most delicate st h 
Send for Circular. Price $1.00 
SoiLiD BY DHRU 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William S8t., N. Y,. 





bottle. 
rsTs. 











It is not every one who uses a Buggy that 
can afford a high priced one. Neither is it 
necessary, convenient or even good policy 
to always invest in expensive carriages. 
In our opinion the vehicle is not made that 
combines cheapness, durability, conven- 
ience and comfort to a greater degree than 
does the Bradley Banner Buggy. 


ner Buggies were soldin 
urchasers testify they are 
the easiest riding vehicles they ever possessed. 


if desired. Our complete catalogue and price list 
mailed free to any address. 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

BRADLEY at 14 Warren 8t. New York. 

196498 Sudbury St.Boston. 





Youngsters, 





And mothers of youngsters, it is not necessary for 
you to use a telescope to find our store, but you 
will open your eyes with astonishment when you 
see the stock of clothes and fixings for the Boys. 
We start them as small as 2 1-2 years, and take 
care of them forever afterwards. 
selling for $5, $6, $7 and $8 will please you. 
(New styles of Hats.) 


Browning, King & Co., 


700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 


P. C. GARMON, Manager. 


The suits we are 





Always has been, 





Pure 





Is now, and 


Soap ) Always will be 





In Demand by all Good Housekeepers. 


You say, “Soap is soap, and it doesn’t matter much what kind I use.” 


Very 


good ; but soap Is Nor soap if it contains those impurities that deteriorate 


and injure hands and clothes. 


It Pays to use the Purest and Best. 


Good=-Will Soap 





“Fills the Bill.” 


It is the Best Laundry Soap Made. 


Send us 25 “Trade-Marks” cut from the wrappers and get our BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURE, No. 12, “Out for a Walk.” 


GEORGE E. MARSH & CO., Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 





